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Purposes of Pi Lambda Theta 


Fro foster professional spirit and the highest standard of scholarship and of professional 


'* training. 
E To secure and maintain an abiding interest in educational affairs, and through them in social 


ia 


® 


res 


| Toencourage graduate work and to stimulate research in the field of education. 

" To promote a spirit of fellowship among women in the profession of teaching. 

» To formulate a conception of education adapted to women, and to advocate in the educational 
‘Mministration of universities such changes which the interests of women students demand. 





Our Challenge in the Crisis 


UPI LAmeDA THETA members have two compelling questions to face in these days of added burdens 
4 and manifold distractions. We can assume the burdens willingly and with courage and not 
Pemuit the distractions to obstruct our efforts in attempting to fill the nation’s needs. These chal- 
Tenge: $ will be the more keenly emphasized as we attempt to put first things first. 
| Where shall we serve? Surely the education of youth must continue! There is good reason to 
Believe that teachers can serve their country best by remaining in their classrooms. Thousands of 
d dren are finding their only period of security and stability within the school. Pi Lambda Thetans, 
whose purpose it is “to secure and maintain an abiding interest in educational affairs, and through 
tiem in social progress,” face the problem of deciding whether or not their first duty is to make 
Meir immediate contribution to the children of our nation. 
_ How shall we serve? That education is preparation for social living in all its activities has for 
bme time set our design for teaching. War is now the predominant factor in that design. Will we 
It lose sight of post-war patterns if immediate military values are the sole consideration? Pupils 
ust be prepared for post-war readjustments if we wish the continuance of democracy unhampered 
social chaos and economic collapse. Pi Lambda Theta’s gravest and most challenging problem 
, to Ptepare the minds of our future leaders for a lasting peace while at the same time we are 
Mitecting them in those activities which will help to win the war. 
Pi Lambda Theta’s program will go far in supplying the answers to these searching questions. 
pe us § hope that such a program will be adopted which will at least make a beginning toward 
hing the ultimate needs of the nation in its hours of crises. 





So Little Sime So Do So Much 


AGNES SAMUELSON 


This speech was made at the Luncheon Meeting 
of Pi Lambda Theta, at the Denver Convention 
of the National Education Association. The 
meeting was held at Hotel Olin on June 28, 
1942, at 1:00 P.M. 


S° LITTLE TIME in which to do so much.” 


This familiar quotation is used to describe 
the situation in which we and our allies find 


ourselves in winning the victory for freedom. 


So little time in which to convert our peace- 
time objectives into wartime activities. So little 
time in which to assemble the equipment and get 
it to the right place at the right time. So little 
time in which to mobilize and train our man- 
power and move it to the right place at the 
right time. So little time to catch up with years 
of preparation by the enemies. So little time and 


so far to go. 
So little time to stop the forces of aggression. 


So little time to rescue enslaved peoples from 


bondage. So little time to halt the Herculean 
efforts being made to crush freedom and drag it 
by the hair in the dust. So little time to save the 
gains of history. 

So little time to swing into action the “planes 
and tanks and ships and guns” needed to re- 
place the “blood and sweat and toil and tears.” 
Time is the critical element. Time is the vital 
material. 


NO BYSTANDERS IN TOTAL WAR 


Yes . . . but not a minute to waste in despair, 
disunity, disorder, delay, or defeatism. Not a 
minute to wring our hands and declare that 
democracy is lost. Not a minute to fold our 
hands in Pollyanna style and hope that all will 
come out safely in the end. Not a minute for the 
wishful thinking which assumes that someone, 
somehow, somewhere will fix it all up for us 
tomorrow. : 

That someone is every one of us, all the time, 
everywhere. None can be bystanders in total 
mechanized warfare. The time is now. Action 
replaces argument. 


WE SWING INTO ACTION 


But . . . look at the way in which that little 
time is being put to use to do so much. Produc. 
tion ahead of schedule; armed forces moving 
into action; people united and paying for the 
war through increased taxes and through buy- 
ing shares of freedom in the form of war bonds 
and stamps, and supporting the Red Cross, 
USO, and other activities related to the war; 
farmers, as soldiers of the soil, stepping up the 
production of food to “Keep ’Em Eating”; in- 
stitutions and organizations gearing their pro- 
grams to the war effort; communities engaged 
in organizing civilian defense; thousands and 
thousands of persons enrolling in first aid, home 
nursing, nutrition, and other defense courses, 
and giving voluntary hours of service in Red 
Cross activities ; everyone asked to conserve vital 
war materials, increase safety precautions, sus- 
tain morale, to build physical fitness, and par- 
ticipate in rationing programs. 

Consider what government has done and is 
doing on all levels—local, state, federal, plus 
the allied nations—and you have unfolding 
chapters of immense proportions. You are fol- 
lowing the developments each day through press 
and radio. Through official governmental leadet- 
ship and direction, the victory program is being 
shaped and the work on the home front and in 
the armed forces is being defined and carried 
forward. 

Remind yourselves also of the efforts being 
made to prevent inflation, to explore ways and 
means of avoiding the disastrous effects of 
World War I, to win an enduring and righteous 
peace, and to set up post-war programs. 

The preface alone is a volume—just. since 
December 7. 


SCHOOLS WORK FOR VICTORY 


“When the schools closed on Friday, Decem- 
ber 5, they had many purposes. When they 
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opened on December 8, they had just one domi- 
nant purpose—complete, intelligent, and en- 
thusiastic co-operation in the war effort. The ex- 
istence of free schools anywhere in the world de- 
pends upon the achievement of that policy.” 
You will recognize these words from the bulle- 
tin, War Policy for American Schools, by the 
Educational Policies Commission. 

Education answered the call of December 7 
without delay. Colleges and universities went on 
4 wartime basis with accelerated programs to 
meet the needs of students and the federal gov- 
ernment, Other adjustments and new programs 
are taking place. All areas of higher education 
are affected, especially the scientific and tech- 
nical. Every department found much to con- 
tribute to training for the war industries and 
services and for civilian protection. 

“The secondary and elementary schools de- 
cided upon priorities in their educational ac- 
tivities. Some of these were training for war 
services; conserving materials and helping with 
salvage drives; raising funds for financing the 
war; promoting physical fitness, health and rec- 
reation; emphasizing the need of greater equali- 
ty of opportunity for our growing generation ; 
protecting children and property against attack ; 
building morale; teaching the meaning of free- 
dom, the discipline, loyalty, and knowledge of 
free people; and following the issues, aims, and 
developments of the war and the peace. 

Tailor-made for the emergency, the schools 
responded to the call to serve as sugar-rationing 
agencies with such finesse that the press handed 
many orchids. A lump of sugar brought the 
population to the schoolhouses. The local com- 
munities are discovering their schools, and vice 
versa, through the civilian defense work. 
Through their work in training the civilian de- 
fense ensemble, schools are filling an indis- 
pensable role on the home front. 

The needs of our country in this time of su- 
preme crisis have first claim on the facilities and 
setvices of our educational institutions. Educa- 
tional associations are dedicated to all-out full 
time service in the war effort. Indeed schools 
and colleges are proving to be great implements 
for victory. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR PI LAMBDA THETA 


Does Pi Lambda Theta have a particular role 
to fill in the crisis or should it check out for the 
duration? Should the program be carried out as 
planned or put in cold storage for awhile? 
Should it be modified in terms of the emer- 
gency? Just how can Pi Lambda Thetans serve 
their country in these perilous times when hu- 
man values hang in the balance? 

Such questions put by our national president 
brought a remarkable consensus in favor of 
“modifying our program in the conviction that 
Pi Lambda Theta has a peculiar and important 
contribution to make, over and above what our 
individual members may do through work in 
other organizations.” 

We believe this decision was arrived at on the 
basis of our responsibility for leadership and not 
to glorify our organization or to seek citations 
for doing this or that chore. 

Of course this is no time for any group to 
try to fence off an area and put up a sign to the 
effect that a certain job is theirs and theirs alone. 
This is no time for any group to assume that it 
is untouched by the war and so it is exempt from 
wartime duties or can choose its war duties. It is 
a time for everyone to forget the gavel and join 
everyone else in achieving the one goal upon 
which the survival of human freedom depends, 
here and everywhere else in the world. This is 
especially true in civilian defense. 

But that does not imply that organizations 
should disband or desert their programs or re- 
linquish their ideals . . . (not unless they are 
subversive). It does mean that they should dedi- 
cate their efforts wholly to winning the war and 
the peace and modify their activities according 
to that pattern. It does call for constant adjust- 
ments. To build and sustain morale we need the 
values and helps which come from being asso- 
ciated with others in enterprises of mutual con- 
cern. We can convert our programs into war- 
time activities and contribute to morale in the 
process. 

Naturally we expect to find Pi Lambda Theta 
women filling important posts of leadership. 
Their influence should be felt in home, school, 
and community life. They have no monopoly on 
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genius, but they should be measuring up to the 
promises of their campus records and the ideals 
of Pi Lambda Theta. 

Besides these things which they would nor- 
mally do as citizens and as women, are there 
some unique or specific things which wearers of 
the Pi Lambda Theta key could and should do to 
help save today and build tomorrow? 

Our officers have sketched eleven problems 
which loom large and which call for answers 
which cannot wait. They have set some stakes 
for us to follow in making over our programs 
for the chapters and for volunteer groups in the 
field. They are challenging problems which will 
cudgel our best thinking and endeavor. We are 
busy up to the hilt, all of us. Can we and will 
we afrange our time budget so we can attack 
these problems with the vigor and intelligence 
they require? 

Based upon our overview, or perhaps our 
lack of view, we suggest a few lines of service 
and leadership for Pi Lambda Theta women in 
these critical times. They are merely observa- 
tions and in no way final or complete. We hope 
they will suggest starting points for our dis- 
cussions. 


1. Exert more realistic leadership in improving 
teacher education. 


That may not seem new, glamourous, or 
startling. It is always on the agenda. It is re- 
lated to the war effort very definitely. War in- 
creases the importance of schools and the need 
of superior teaching. 

Can we help give effect to the recommenda- 
tions of the NEA Committee on Certification? 
Can we assist our state associations in raising 
the standards for entering the profession? Can 
we interpret the necessity of securing greater 
support for our state teachers colleges? Can we 
be of service to the higher institutions of learn- 
ing of our states in improving their teacher edu- 
cation curricula? Can we co-operate with our 
state departments of education and our local 
schools in the improvement of instruction? Can 
we help to implement the work of the Com- 
mission on Teacher Education? Have you seen 
the new pamphlet on This War and the 
Teacher? 
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Can we find concrete ways in which to uphold 
the quality of the educational program and not 
allow it to slip? Can we do something about 
teacher shortage? 

We dare not be amateurs in these perilous 
days when education has such a vital role in the 
victory program; when expertness is in demand 
as never before. We dare not give mediocre 
service when the lamps of learning are being 
extinguished in many places and free instity. 
tions are endangered everywhere. 

The question is how can we sink our teeth 
into this problem? How can we be realistic as 
well as academic? 


2. Exert more realistic leadership in profession. 
al associations. 


Your help is sorely needed in local, state, and 
national associations and in professional or- 
ganizations designed to improve educational 
outcomes and to raise the standards and status 
of those who serve the public in the schools, 
Lose yourself in the adventure of securing the 
changes which will make it possible for the 
teaching profession to meet the criteria of a 
profession . . . to become a profession and not 
a procession. 

Promote programs which will accelerate pro- 
fessionalization. This work need not be and 
should not be slowed down to 40 miles an hour. 
In fact, it should be speeded up in terms of the 
tempo and needs of the hour. Only in that way 
can we match the needs of the hour with edu- 
cational programs of the size and caliber needed. 
Personnel is essential—manpower and womat- 
power. Only in that way can we recruit and te- 
tain the personnel needed in wartime and in te- 
construction and in peacetime. 


3. Exert more realistic leadership in interpreting 
the place of education in our American life. 


Here is an area which calls for accurate in- 
formation on the one hand and participation in 
community activities on the other hand. It te 
quires time and effort. It yields dividends. It is 
worth while to cast our bread upon the waters. 

Materials are available from several sources. 
We shall speak especially of the publications of 
the Educational Policies Commission. They ate 
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keyed to the crisis and represent latest pro- 
nouncements on policies for American educa- 
tion in these perilous times. 

You can do much to uphold the quality of 
education through the community programs in 
which you participate. The experience of 
Britain and China is appropriate to quote. 
England found juvenile crime and delinquency 
on the increase as schools, churches, and rec- 
reational centers were shut down. China conducts 
her universities ‘in exile.” 

Reports have been received to the effect that 
selective service boards have been obliged to re- 
ject 142,000 young Americans because their 
education is below the fourth grade level. So 
we still have “several yards yet to go” in re- 
moving educational deficiencies which keep us 
from utilizing our manpower to top notch effi- 
ciency. Equality of opportunity is still to be 
realized in many spots in our land. 

You know that the scope of education should 
be enlarged to include early childhood and adult 
years; that education is continuous with life 
and does not begin automatically on the fifth 
birthday and end abruptly at the age of 21; that 
guidance programs should be developed; that 
secondary programs should be revised to meet 
the needs of youth who are out of school; that 
library, recreational, health, and welfare services 
should be extended to rural areas; that teacher 
education should be improved ; that the support 
of education should be upheld in these times; 
that federal aid is necessary and the equaliza- 
tion of opportunity is impossible without feder- 
al aid; and that dozens of other problems should 
be attacked. 

What can you do to bring these problems 
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home to your legislators, local and state leaders, — 
and people interested in schools? 


4. Exert more realistic leadership in developing 
the “bigness” needed to win the war and the 
peace and to build a better tomorrow? 


The war is big—the biggest, most colossal, 
stupendous, gigantic, terrible, and all the other 
Hollywood adjectives used to describe bigness, 
in human history. To win it and to write the 
peace will require bigness in every sense of the 
term. 

Big vision, big planning, big problems, big 
co-operation, big undertakings, big people, big 
facilities, big world—the challenge is bigness. 

But it is not too big—that is our answer. 

We will be partners and not bystanders in 
“the most tremendous undertaking of our his- 
tory,” as the president of the United States 
described the war on December 8. We will ac- 
cept the challenge to exert the leadership of 
which wearers of the Pi Lambda Theta key are 
capable. 

We are on the alert. We do not start from 
scratch. We have the tried and trusted leader- 
ship of our officers. We have our ideals and 
program. We have our achievements which in- 
spire confidence and courage. We have our roots 
in education at all levels—higher, secondary, 
and elementary and in other walks of life—and 
in homemaking. We have a magazine. 

We have the biggest cause in human history. 
We have the will to lose ourselves in this cause 
to the end that we may find ourselves. We dare 
not muff this opportunity and this responsibility. 

The challenge is big . . . but not too big. 





People Without Books 


A NEW count of the people in the United States without public library service under the 1940 census 
just completed shows that more than 35 million Americans are without any free public library service. 
Rural people constitute 91.8 per cent of the 35 million without library service. 








She Role of Pi Lambda Sheta 


in the Days Ahead 


gto 
| Side 


The present and the future continue to offer a special challenge to this organization. 
Our immediate efforts should be of immeasurable value because of the high standards 
of our leadership. The results of our work, in published form, should be an inspira- 
tion to all who will be engaged in making permanent the peace for which we are 


now fighting. 


Suggestions for the 1942-43 Program 


P: LAMBDA THETA, like every other national 
organization, is facing its special contribu- 
tion to our country at this time. A roll-call of 
chapters would reveal definite projects already 
undertaken in a spirit of service, and if the 
17,000 individual members could tell what they 
have been doing, the result would command 
respect even while it would keep us unsatisfied. 

The pertinent problem before us as a na- 
tional organization lies in the word special, and 
the question may be stated thus: What tasks 
must we, in the light of our purposes, under- 
take? What problems, out of a multitude of 
problems, are peculiarly ours because we are an 
educational organization ? 

The answer according to your National Ex- 
ecutive Committee lies in four areas of concern 
so great and so pressing that we feel that they 
should receive national emphasis for the next 
year or two—possibly longer. For, although 
they have been intensified by the war, they 
antedate Pearl Harbor, and they will outlive the 
duration. 

You will remember that we sent eleven ques- 
tions to the chapters last winter. (See March 
JOURNAL.) Some of you may have set up plans 
for work around one or another of these, and 
we would not want to interfere with your pro- 
gram. By combination or elimination, however, 
we have reduced those eleven to four that we re- 
gard as essential, We now submit them to you 
and ask for your thoughtful commitment to one 
of them. 

It is the hope of the Executive Committee that 
each organized chapter, as well as some smaller 


unorganized groups of Pi Lambda Thetans, will 
select one of these four general areas as its pro- 
gtam emphasis for the year, and within that 
area will undertake some constructive activity 
appropriate to its local situation. To help you 
plan such activities, we have asked eight mem- 
bers of Pi Lambda Theta to serve as Program 
Consultants, two for each of the four general 
areas. A brief biographical note on each of these 
is included here in order that you may feel some. 
what acquainted with the person with whom you 
later find yourselves corresponding. As you will 
observe, all of the eight are busy people with 
heavy commitments. That they are willing to 
take on this new responsibility is a kind of 
validation of the program plans. We believe 
that working at some one of these four prob- 
lems provides a rich opportunity to be of pa- 
triotic service to our country, and we are count- 
ing on you to get behind an attempt to make 
Pi Lambda Theta a unified force in education, 

These are our national program emphases for 
1942-43: 


1. WAR AND THE CHILDREN 


Community protection of citizens, young and 
old, has now been established on a nation-wide 
scale. But the problem of the adjustment of 
children to the confusion and tension of wat- 
time, though less obvious, is still of major im- 
portance. From the nursery age up through the 
high school period children are beset by wat- 
time pressures brought on by changed living 
conditions, longer working hours of fathets, 
fathers in the service, mothers in industry of ia 
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civilian work. We know that children cannot 
be protected from life. The answer to the situa- 
tion is to help them face it and go forward. 

Whether parents see these problems clearly 
or only sense them dimly, they have a right to 
expect help from the educators in the com- 
munity. 

Perhaps one of Pi Lambda Theta’s greatest 
contributions may be to develop morale and 
help in the speed-up of maturity made necessary 
for some age groups by the war. The answer in 
yout community may be the establishment of a 
day nursery for the children of working moth- 
ers if that need is indicated, or work with a 
children’s agency in the community or with the 
P.T.A., or some project undertaken jointly by 
Pi Lambda Theta and other organizations in the 
community. It may be helping adolescents them- 
selves so that understanding, steadiness and ma- 
turity may come as they face their own tasks. 

Mrs. Evelyn Millis Duvall has agreed to act 
as adviser for chapters wanting to consider the 
ptoblems of adolescents in wartime and Dr. 
Mary V. Gutteridge will work as your program 
consultant if you want to build a program 
around the problems of younger groups in the 
faith that “war need not mar our children.” We 
shall expect to gather reports from all chapters 
working in this area. Your practical activity may 
be a valuable contribution to national welfare. 


Evelyn Millis Duval (Mrs. S. M.) is well 
known to many of our members either through her 
present position as Director of the Association for 
Family Living or through her leadership in the local, 
state, and regional activities of such agencies as the 
US.O., Boards of Education, Council of Social 
Agencies, Council of Churches, Women’s Clubs, 
P.T.A., and Y.W.C.A. She has written and lectured 
widely on marriage and family life, has been since 
1934 a staff member of the Chicago Association for 
Child Study and Parent Education, was for three years 
Director of Counseling at the Lake Geneva Youth 
Camps. She holds membership in a large number of 
honor and professional organizations, is a board mem- 
ber of the United Council of Church Women and 
secretary-treasurer of the National Conference on 
Family Relations. And lest anyone think her interest 
in family life and the problems of adolescents is 
merely academic, it should be added that she has 
a husband, who is a professor in George Williams 
College, and two daughters aged 10 and 13. 

Address: 5453 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago, Il. 
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Dr. Mary V. Gutteridge has already been intro- 
duced to JOURNAL readers through her article in the 
May issue, “Our Debt to the Children.” Her work 
with young children has been on a world wide scale, 
and includes, in chronological sequence, directing an 
experimental nursery in London during the first 
World War; working with rescued children in north- 
ern France; serving as Principal of Kindergarten Col- 
lege, Melbourne, Australia, 1922-35; studying in 
America on a Laura Spelman Rockefeller Fellowship; 
visiting work for children in eight countries including 
Switzerland, Austria, Russia, China and Japan; in- 
troducing nursery schools, parent education, and 
child research in Australia and New Zealand; study- 
ing under Dr. Susan Isaacs at London University; 
securing a doctorate in child psychology at Teachers 
College, Columbia University. She had been appointed 
to open a department of child research in one of 
the London colleges, but the war prevented. Instead 
she served on the staff of Teachers College, 1937-40, 
as guest lecturer at the Institute of Child Welfare, 
University of Minnesota, 1940-41, and is now at 
Wayne University and Merrill Palmer School, Detroit. 
Address: 650 Merrick Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


2. EDUCATION ON THE HOME FRONT 

No really sharp line exists between those 
actually engaged in war and those at home. But 
not yet do we see clearly just what total war 
means and what we on the home front must do 
to win it, what is essential if democracy is to be 
preserved insistently at home as well as de- 
fended valiantly abroad. 

So much has been written about “winning the 
war and losing the peace” that our minds are 
likely to be dulled to the world tragedy connoted 
by that phrase. And to all too many people 
“winning the peace” means something consid- 
erably short of building a world in which all 
human beings shall have the chance at full and 
free development. We can lose the war as well 
as the peace if in all the towns and villages of 
America the common man fails to understand 
what are the real issues of the war and fails to 
understand the relation to the war of the daily 
decisions of the civilian in even such highly per- 
sonal matters as eating and buying and paying 
taxes and planning vacations. We can lose the 
war as well as the peace if large groups of 
underprivileged feel that they have nothing to 
fight for, if boys and girls grow up without in- 
formed loyalties and without knowing what in 
America is supremely worth defending. 








In most communities the protective services 
are well organized and no doubt many members 
of Pi Lambda Theta are trained to serve as air 
raid wardens or nurses’ aides or ambulance driv- 
ers or the like. These things are the common 
concern of all citizens, but the educator has a 
special concern for the thinking as well as the 
physical safety of his community. Members of 
Pi Lambda Theta are chosen from the upper 
fourth of their academic groups, and they are 
committed to a belief in the importance of edu- 
cation for all people. Surely our members may 
be expected to render their communities a dis- 
tinctive educational service here that is not 
propaganda and that goes beyond mere social 
service, valuable as that is. 

In your community the ground may have 
been burned over in respect to discussions of 
health, nutrition, housing, consumer problems, 
taxation, the threat of inflation, salvage, and 
perhaps even in respect to the issues of the 
war and the post-war world, but the prob- 
lems are still acute. Is your community so 
active in war work that it has time only to 
read the headlines and gather news briefly 
from the radio between soap dramas? Is it 
complacent through ignorance of the present 
necessities of war? Is its morale low? Do 
unfounded rumors float about destroying faith 
in ourselves and our allies? Is its attitude to- 
ward the nationals of other countries such 
as to plant seeds for future dissension, future 
war? Has it accepted the idea that the pre- 
war world can never return, that together we 
must build a new world and it must be a 
vastly changed world? Does your community 
understand the réle which the colored races 
seem destined to play in the post-war world? 
Is it adjusting its emotional set to keep pace 
with its best thinking? 

If you are willing to work on these chal- 
lenging tasks, do not feel that you must wait 
until all the members of your own group have 
full and complete understanding of all the is- 
sues, or until you are all agreed upon the 
principles of their solution, before you begin 
your community work. It must, of course, not 
be a case of the blind leading the blind, but 
it is to be expected that you yourselves will 
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learn as you go, that you will not know in ad. 
vance all the answers in a field where answer 
are hard to come by. 

Look over your community to see what 
groups or organizations have similar interests 
how you can co-operate and how you can sup. 
plement each other. 

Mrs. Josephine Braucher Fugate and Miss 
Agnes Brady have agreed to act as consultants 
for those groups that want to understand the 
tasks of the home front and act accordingly, 
Will you register your willingness to work 
in this field, beginning with yourselves and 
co-operating with other agencies in the com- 
munity ? 


Josephine Braucher Fugate (Mrs. Justus) is already 
known to readers of the JOURNAL by her arti- 
cle on “Professional Women Influence Legislation,” 
in the May issue. She is an illustration of that 
strength which accrues to Pi Lambda Theta from 
her professionally trained but not-employed mem- 
bers. After taking a master’s degree in mathematics, 
she was for a time on the faculty of the University 
of Kansas training teachers of mathematics. After 
marrying and acquiring three children she turned her 
energies to public affairs and has served as legisla- 
tive chairman of the state board of the AAU.W. 
for three years, on the national legislative committee 
of the A.A.U.W. for two years, as local president of 
the A.A.U.W. for two years, on both local and state 
boards of the League of Women Voters, as the pub- 
lic affairs chairman on the local Y.W.C.A. board, as 
delegate to the 1936 Conference on the Cause and 
Cure of War. She is now president of the Board 
of Regents of the Municipal University of Wichita. 
When she can find time, she is in demand as a lec- 
turer on public affairs. 

Address: 132 S, Fountain, Wichita, Kansas. 


Dr, Agnes Brady, who teaches courses in Latio- 
American Language and Literature at Saint Mary- 
of-the-Woods College, has just been appointed one 
of fourteen advisers to the Co-ordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs. She has travelled in Mexico, Cea- 
tral America, South America, Cuba, and Spain, Her 
ninth book, Pan American Spanish, has just been 
published by Appleton, and she has in preparation 
a Portuguese (Brazilian) novel and a book on Latin 
American civilization for use in high school and 
junior college classes. She is a very dynamic, friendly 
person who would have made an excellent Counsellor 
or Dean of Women had she been less concerned with 
matters Spanish. i 
Address: Saint Mary-of-the-Woods College, Saint 

Mary-of-the-Woods, Indiana. 
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3, THE WAR AND MINORITY GROUPS 


No problem is of more strategic importance 
for our country today than the réle of min- 
ofity groups in the national emergency. At no 
place does democracy need to consider its prac- 
tices more sharply than in respect to minor- 
ities, whether they are enemy aliens or mem- 
bers of other races or religions. And no prob- 
lem knocks more insistently upon our personal 
lives. 

Are you in a community or on a campus 
where there are many aliens from Europe or 
the Far East? How can you be realistic about 
dangers of espionage but accord them fair 
treatment? What do you know about the spe- 
cial problems confronting such groups? Have 
you considered the plight of the college stu- 
dent from distant lands cut off from his source 
of financial support and prevented by law 
from employment here? The problem of the 
American citizen of Japanese parentage whose 
education is interrupted by internment? What 
difference will it make to the future peace of 
the world if such persons are now treated 
in such a way as to build friendship and loyalty 
to our country instead of suspicion and 
hatred? Are you in a position to do something 
constructive for them? 

Is there Anti-Semitism in your community ? 
Can you work to promote better understand- 
ing between peoples of different faiths? Can 
you help your community recognize that fric- 
tion between groups of Americans, misun- 
derstanding and suspicion of any group of 
Americans, is of the greatest value to our 
enemies ? 

Fair treatment of Negroes is now a matter 
of law, but education on interracial relation- 
ships must supplement legislation, and emo- 
tions must be trained to accept gladly what 
minds approve. 

There are three levels on which a chapter 
might consider the problems of racial rela- 
tionships: 

a. What needs to be done in your com- 
munity to give the Negro an equal chance to 
make his best contribution to America, to be- 
come a fully useful citizen? Are there any re- 
strictions upon his opportunities for an edu- 
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cation? Are there any environmental condi- 
itons—overcrowding, poor housing, lack of 
playgrounds, lack of police protection, etc.,— 
which contribute especially toward delinquency 
among the Negro youth? What opportunities 
has the Negro youth for vocational training? 
How adequate are the health services for 
Negroes? 

b. Does your community understand the réle 
of the colored races in this war? Has it thought 
about the effect upon our dark-skinned allies 
of the German propaganda regarding the Ne- 
gro’s position in America? Can it take steps 
to neutralize that propaganda? 

c. How ready are the members of your 
own group to surrender the prestige and the 
privileges that are the perquisites to a “mas- 
ter race” if they should become convinced that 
the national welfare demands the equal treat- 
ment of all regardless of color, the applica- 
tion of democratic principles to all, and the 
recognition for ability and merit rather than 
color of skin? 

Miss Grace Wilson and Miss Josephine 
Hawes of the Colorado State College of Edu- 
cation will be glad to advise your chapter 
if you wish to undertake work on some aspect 
of relationships between racial or religious 
groups. 

Dr. Grace Wilson and Dr. Josephine Hawes are 
both on the faculty of the Colorado State College of 
Education at Greeley. Dr. Wilson did her doctoral 
study in the field of religious education, has long 
been active in the Y.W.C.A., which has done much 
creative pioneering work with minority groups, and 
for the past ten years has been Dean of Women at 
Greeley. She has traveled widely in this country, in 
Europe, and in South America. Dr. Hawes is the 
adviser for Alpha Omicron chapter, and it is worthy 
of note that this chapter plans to work on the prob- 
lem of minority groups. She is a member of the 
Literature and Language Division of the Colorado 
State College of Education, and has done a great 
deal of work with student organizations and clubs on 
the campus. She is extremely interested in the prob- 
lems of minority groups and can be of particular help 
to college chapters who wish to work in this area. 


4. WAR AND EDUCATIONAL STANDARDS 


“Education is the shortest distance between 
two points—and the point we are aiming at now 
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is Victory.” In these words War Manpower 
Commissioner Paul V. McNutt sends out a 
challenge to all school people to improve 
their educational service to the nation—yes, 
improve, not merely maintain! 

But dangers threaten the effectiveness of 
schools. Revenues formerly ear-marked for edu- 
cation are being diverted to military needs; 
teachers have left their classrooms to take 
higher-paying jobs in war industries or to 
enlist in the WAACS or the WAVES; the 
supply of new teachers is falling off. In short, at 
this most critical time in our nation’s history, 
when the public mind is preoccupied with war, 
the schools are threatened with reduced funds 
and shortage of competent personnel. 

But the education of children cannot wait. 
We cannot neglect it now and make up the 
deficit later when the war is over. Upon educa- 
tors rests the responsibility to see that their 
community understands this urgency to pro- 
vide today’s children now with the train- 
ing that will enable them to realize their maxi- 
mum usefulness to the world that needs them. 

All members of Pi Lambda Theta should 
ask themselves these questions: Am I doing 
war work in my classroom, and why? Does my 
community know why it must keep up the 
efficiency of its schools? Do I understand 
the Navy officer who says “When the battle 
fleets meet in the Pacific, victory will go to the 
side with the best mathematicians’? Am I 
aware of the possibility that elements of the 
peace for which we are fighting may be in 
the hands of that curly-haired boy in my 
social studies class? 

The impact of the educator upon the think- 
ing of his community and of his legislature is 
a social responsibility. Can your group clear its 
own thinking and exercise local influence upon 
these questions: 

How can we uphold and extend the réle of 
education in the war? How can we stimulate 
local leadership in education? How can we keep 
up professional standards? 

Miss Agnes Samuelson and Miss Gertrude 
Yorke will work with any groups that want 
seriously to answer the questions raised above. 
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Dr. Agnes Samuelson is widely known among edu- 
cators as having been State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction in Iowa for twelve years, and as having 
served as President of the Natiorial Education Asso. 
ciation in 1935. She is also a member of the very 
influential Educational Policies Commission. She jg 
now the Executive Secretary of the Iowa State Teach. 
ers Association, and when the state legislature meets 
this winter, she will be very actively engaged in doing 
in her own state the sort of thing which many of 
our chapters and members will be glad to seek her 
advice about doing in their communities. Last June 
when Pi Lambda Thetans gathered in Denver for a 
conference and luncheon, Dr, Samuelson was the 
speaker of the occasion. Her address, “So Little Time 
To Do So Much,” appears in this JOURNAL issue, 
Address: c/o Iowa State Teachers Association, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


Dr. Gertrude Yorke in 1930 made a study of edu- 
cation in Germany, in 1937 she attended the World 
Conference of Educators in Japan, and more recently 
did field work in South America to gather material for 
her doctoral dissertation. She was sent as a delegate 
to the Denver N.E.A. convention last summer from 
the Massachusetts Teachers’ Federation, is Secretary 
of the Wellesley Teachers’ Club, and is active in com- 
munity enterprises. Her article on “Light—Work— 
Victory” appeared in the May JOURNAL. 

Address: 146 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 


We are well aware of the extra demands on 
your time and energy, whethe you are under- 
graduates or alumnz. We recognize your need 
for social affairs and the fun that comes from 
playing together on occasion. But we are sute 
that this is no time for casual program build- 
ing or easy-going membership. We can justify 
our existence today only if we face courageously 
some of the problems that cry out for solution 
and work on them together. We give you out 
full support. Will you give us yours? 

We suggest that you call together your 
executive and program committees and after 
deciding what your area of concern for 1942- 
43 will be, send a letter as quickly as possible 
to: Miss Marie Russ, 600 Lexington Ave., New 
York, N.Y. 

Very sincerely yours, 
MaRiE Russ 
Program Chairman 


HELEN M. WALKER 
National President 
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War and the Children 


HEN the last war hit the world and 
_ on when the depression caught us 
sharply the nations were unprepared to safe- 
guard the well being of the youngest children 
to any extent. Now that this huge war emerg- 
ency exists, it might well appall us in view 
of the effect it might have upon the babies 
growing into childhood during these years. 
Through changes within and without the home, 
insecurity and tragedy in districts already far 
from perfect through the inequalities of social 
status, children may face untold hardships. We 
have, however, the experience of other emerg- 
encies and in particular the experience of Eng- 
land which has come through an acute period 
of great urgency. Above all we have the 
mounting knowledge of child growth and of the 
conditions which will foster it so that even 
in war time children may not suffer injury or 
deprivation through our ignorance or our 
neglect. 
One of the most encouraging signs is that 
thoughtful women such as the members of the 
chapters of our organization are willing to 


throw themselves into the endeavor to safe-. 


guard the children. There is a great lack of 
trained experienced nursery school workers 
but if trained staffs can count on the help of a 
well prepared band of women to share both 
the actual care of the children and the organiza- 
tion and other responsibilities, the emergency 
can be met constructively. 

It would seem wise to suggest that members 
move slowly in making an actual decision 
as to the form which the work might eventu- 
ally take, That is a point upon which there 
will need to be much thought and for which 
there will need to be ample preparation on the 
part of the members themselves. 

Two lines of endeavor, however, seem to 
call for immediate action! 

1. A study group in which members will 
Prepare to give their greatest contribution by 
building up among themselves a real under- 
standing of the development’ of very young 
children according to the best existing knowl- 
edge. That knowledge would serve as a foun- 


dation for any form of endeavor which the 
chapter might later embark upon. This study 
group could take one of several forms; (a) it 
might be that members already familiar with the 
field of child psychology and modern child care 
would act as leaders—or that someone in the 
community would volunteer to do this; (b) 
members might choose somé of the recent 
books written on the subject and study these 
thoughtfully together, bringing in a speaker 
from time to time to guide their thinking and 
help settle difficult points. With either of these 
plans members would visit child centers for 
observation and (it is strongly urged) for actual 
participation in the care of young children 
under the guidance of a well-trained, experi- 
enced nursery school teacher. Centers would 
gladly co-operate and teachers would be en- 
thusiastic to aid in the furtherance of the 
work. 

2. A survey of the needs of the district. This 
would be a systematic survey of the need for 
child care that exists in the district before any 
actual vicinity could be selected. Such surveys 
have been made in various cities with very en- 
lightening results. A simple questionnaire 
which gives opportunity for mothers to record 
information about their difficulties regarding 
the care of young children over two and under 
five years of age (every effort is being made 
to discourage mothers of children under two 
from seeking employment outside the home). 
Specimen forms can be readily supplied as a 
guide. The information when filed will give 
a foundation upon which to base future plans. 
The Office of Civilian Defense in each city 
will give information as to needy districts. 

3. Training of women volunteers as “nursery 
aids.” A further endeavor of the chapter which 
could either follow or coincide with their 
own study group, would be the planning for 
the training of nursery aids for service in the 
nursery center. Many women in the community 
have regular hours to spare and might willingly 
offer their services to assist trained staff in the 
day care of children. One of the prerequisites 
is that such volunteers shall have had a short 
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course of training before undertaking even the 
humblest tasks in a nursery. The Office of Civil- 
ian Defense may be able to give the names 
of those who have volunteered for child care. 
Some of these may already have received 
training. It is, however, the experience of most 
cities that there is an acute shortage of nursery 
aids and that if a group can be organized and 
trained in the district in which they are going 
to work, there is a better chance for organizing 
a steady band of workers who can be scheduled 
to assist during the various hours of the day. 
Some states recognize these workers by register- 
ing them after a successful course and grant- 
ing a certificate, badge or uniform. This serves 
to dignify the work which they volunteer to 
do. When a chapter is ready to undertake the 
task there is ample literature which will set out 
plans that have been successfully followed. 

4. Aiding an existing nursery school, day 
nursery or child care center. When the chap- 
ter is ready to launch its real project it may 
be that they would feel more secure in adopt- 
ing an existing center which is perhaps strug- 
gling to give adequate care to the children 
of a district. Maybe with the aid of the chap- 
ter they could enlarge their center and em- 
ploy addiitonal trained teachers if they were 
sure of support from an influential body of 
women who were wholeheartedly behind the 
endeavor. In the case of a small chapter this 
would be the wisest course. In so doing, how- 
ever, they would not rule out the possibility 
of a more ambitious plan at a later time. 

5. Opening a Pi Lambda Theta Day Care 
Center For Young Children. The need is so 
great that it is not beyond the bounds of 
possibility that a large and influential center 
could open, staff, support and manage a day 
care center. With the solid foundation of a 
real understanding of the needs of young 
children they would want to combine in a 
concerted effort to provide the optimal con- 
ditions for a group of young children. They 
would want their center to be a model and to 
that end would survey the best existing nurs- 
eries and make careful plans which they could 
well submit to other chapters or other bodies 
for comment and suggestion. As excellent 
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nursery schools exist it would not be diff. 
cult to draw together a group of interested 
people for a conference before the actu] 
launching of the plan into actual fact. What 
a thrilling piece of work to undertake and 
how near to the very heart of the emergency— 
after all we do owe a debt to the children who 
had nothing to do with the world into whic 
they were born! 

Two lists of books and pamphlets are ap. 
pended—the one includes some of the books 
on child care which the chapters will want to 
study and the other the pamphlets on the effect 
of the war upon children. Our reading will 
want to include some of each type so that 
we may fit the general principles of child care 
to the special needs of the child in a ne 
tional emergency. 


GENERAL BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Faegre, M. L. and J. E. Anderson: Child Care and 
Training. University of Minnesota Press, Minneapo- 
lis, 1940. 

Meek, L. H.: Your Child's Development and Guid 
ance Told in Pictures. J. B. Lippincott Company, 
New York, 1940. 

Rand, W., M. E. Sweeny, and E, L. Vincent: Growth 
and Development of the Child. Saunders Company, 
Philadelphia, 1940. 

Updegraff, Ruth: Practice in Pre-school Education. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 
1938. 

Baruch, D.: Parents and Children Go To School. 
Scott-Foresman Company, 1939. 

Thom, Douglas A.: Everyday Problems of the Every 
day Child. D. Appleton and Company, New York, 
1927. 

Colcord, Joanna C.: Your Community: Its Provisions 
for Health, Education, Safety, Welfare. Russell Sage 
Foundation, New York, 1939. 

Pamphlets published by Children’s Bureau, U. S. De 
partment of Labor as follows: 

“The Child from One to Six: His Care and Train- 
ing.” 1937. 150 pp. (Publication No. 30.) 

“Child Management.” 1937. 137 pp. (Publication 
No, 143.) 

“The Road to Good Nutrition.” In press. (Publi- 
cation 270.) 

“Facts About Child Health.” March, 1942. 

“Our Concern—Every Child.” 1941. 77 pp. 

“Some Ways of Distinguishing a Good Nursery 
School.” National Association for Nursery Edu- 
cation, W. 514 East Hall, University of lows, 
Iowa City, Iowa. 
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EFFECT OF WAR ON CHILDREN 


“Children in War-Time.” New Education Fellowship, 
Latimer House, Church St., London, W.4, and from 
A. Brown & Sons, Ltd., George St., Hull. 

“When Mother's Away.” National Association of Day 
Nurseries, Inc., 122 East 22nd Street, New York, 
N.Y. 

“Parents Prepare: Maintaining Family Morale in War- 
time.” Bulletin No. 3. New York State Council of 
Defense and the New York State Education De- 
partment, 1942. 

“Report on Standards for Day Care of Children of 
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Working Mothers.” Children’s Bureau, U. S, De- 
partment of Labor, Washington. February, 1942. 
“Community Programs of Child Care, Development 
and Protection.” New York State Council of De- 
fense and the State Departments of Education, 
Health, Labor, Mental Hygiene, Social Welfare. 

Bulletin No. 1, 1942. 

“Children in Wartime.” Child Study Association of 
America, 221 West 57th Street, New York City. 
“America’s Children in Wartime.” Reprint from 
School Life, issue of January, 1942, U. S. Office of 

Education, Washington, D.C. 
Mary V. GUTTERIDGE 
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Adolescents in Wartime 


[' YOU had rather sit around and speculate 
about the young people you are working 
with, than get down to brass tacks with them, 
then don’t read further in this plan. It is not 
for you. 

If you would raher not let the war creep 
into your program this year, pass the rest of 
this up. You won't like it. 

If you know all the answers about young 
people and how they are feeling about and 
facing up to the wartime situation, this really 
will be a waste of your time. 

But if you like young people, and enjoy 
working and talking with them; if you have 
the courage to come face to face with the 
tormenting frustrations and confused decisions 
of youth in the grips of total war; if you have 
the humility to realize that real insight grows 
smack out of life; and that youth needs you 
and you need youth, then you'll like this and 
we're glad you’re in! 

This is no idle talking or studying about 
youth. Oh you'll have it read all right. You 
won't be able to keep from it, if you really 
get the idea of this project. (You'll find some 
good things to start with at the close of this 
statement.) But you won’t have time for a 
year-round mouthing of somebody else’s dis- 
coveries. You are going to be on the explora- 
tion end of things yourselves. 

Pi Lambda Theta stretches from coast to 
Coast, covering big towns, little towns, defense 
towns and army camp towns. In every one of 
them from north to south, the young people 





from seventh grade up to the twenty-year olds 
are caught in the ferment of a war psychology. 
Being youth they want to talk things through 
with wise and sympathetically understanding 
adults, Many of these youth sit in our classes, 
live on our streets, come to our churches. 
We as educators know them well. This project 
is a very simple device to help us know them 
better, and to share the thinking and feeling 
of our young people with those of other 
youth across the country from other cities and 
different kinds of communities, whom our 
sister chapters will report. 

The plan is a simple one. Chapters inter- 
seted in the project Adolescents in Wartime 
should plan to devote at least three meetings 
to the work and designate a committee to carry 
on the between-meeting work. 

Using the youth constituencies within the 
natural contacts of members of the chapter, 
the first endeavor would be to discover what 
the young people feel that the war means to 
them personally. This may be posed in such 
fashion as: 

(Survey A) 
“What the war means to me.” ... 
“What young people my age should do about the 


wae... 
“How the war has affected me so far.””. . . 


Initial statements may be secured in the form 
of short essays in English classes, and/or from 
personal interviews, and/or informal group 
discussion. Records should be kept of these 
initial explorations. The more articulate and 
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representative of the youth contacted should 
be invited to the regular meeting of Pi Lambda 
Theta to participate in a panel or symposium 
led by a warm, acceptable adult who will help 
them express themselves and talk with the 
adults of the meeting in an attempt to dis- 
cover just what the major concerns and inter- 
ests and hopes and fears of youth in wartime 
are. Records of the meeting itself should be 
heavily weighted with the comments and state- 
ments of the young people, with a minimum 
of attention to adult’s advice and/or diagnosis. 
The attempt should be to listen and learn from 
the youth themselves. Individual interviewing, 
counseling, guidance, group discussions, class 
projects, etc., may logically follow such a sym- 
posium and would round out the report of the 
chapter’s project, but it is not central. 

An alternate emphasis (Survey B) might be 
chosen out of the awareness that the morale 
of youth closely reflects their relationships with 
adults. Here the young people are asked to 
react frankly and freely in the manner described 
above to such questions as: 


“I’m not complaining, but I wish my parents 
would...” 

“The things I like best about the good teachers 
SS ir 

“If teachers only knew, they never would .. .” 


Whichever approach is chosen, the meeting 
with the young people should be preceded by 
a general orientation for ‘‘adults only’ with the 
members of the chapter refreshing their think- 
ing on adolescence in wartime out of their 
reading and experience. An expert may be 
brought in to talk, or a group of members 
working with youth, might point up the facets 
of critical significance. 

The final program of the project should 
come late enough in the year to make use of 
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the findings of similar projects from across the 
country. A pool of the material emerging 
from each participating chapter’s work will be 
prepared and a digest sent out to them all 
early in May. This means that each chapter 
working on an ADOLESCENTS IN WAR. 
TIME project is urged to get all material: 
reports of meetings, discussions, interviews, 
youth statements, follow-up programs, etc., in 
to the adviser, Evelyn Millis Duvall, 220 South 
State Street, Chicago, Illinois, before the end 
of April. 

Such a project undertaken sincerely and with. 
out too “heavy a hand” may reveal “what every 
teacher should know about” youth, and might 
give a feel of adolescents that just doesn’t 
get into the textbooks. 

Suggestions and aids will be offered to those 
chapters requesting them throughout the year 
to the limit of our resources. Similarly contribu- 
tions: of participating members will always 
be welcome. 

Some things to read right now: 


“Growing Up in a World at War”—Institute for 


Paychoamalysis ...........200.0ss0s secure $.25 
“Marriage in Wartime’—Evelyn Millis Duvall 

(available Nov., 1942) .....000s+s0s 000mm 05 
“Marriage is What You Make It’—Sylvanus M. 

and Evelyn Millis Duvall ........ oe 


“War and Adolescents”—George Sheviakov .... .25 
“War Challenges the Family”—Staff of the Assn. 


for Family Living ......-.2<s0s0s+e0senuee 05 
“War Marriages”—Girls’ Friendly Society ..... AS 
“Wartime Morale Problems of Public Schools”— 

Daniel A. Prescott ........0:000800s0nnuen 05 
“Wartime Protection of the Emotional Stability 

of Children” —Prescott .........-.ceccceese 10 


Available at cost at: The Association for 
Family Living, 220 South State Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. (Send chcek or stamps to cover plus 
five cents postage per order.) 

EVELYN MILLIs DUVALL 
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Education on the Home Front 


tyre modern planes follow the sky- 
ways along the frontiers of America; mod- 
ern ocean liners plough through the sea lanes; 
soon trains, automobiles, and trucks will go 


through the heart of America over the Pan- 
American Highway from Alaska to Patagonia. 
All these are to protect our Home Front, and 
to expand it in a material way. So in a world 
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made small by the radio and the airplane, in 
a hemisphere that fights to protect its demo- 
cratic way of life for some 300,000,000 per- 
sons, our neighbors to the north and to the 
south are drawn nearer to us. If we are to be- 
come good neighbors, we must become better 
acquainted with their heritage, their homes, 
their schools, their art and literature, their 
community life; and we must tell them of our 
ways. This is one of the ideals of the “Good 
Neighbor Policy.” 

The members of Pi Lambda Theta who are 
interested in studying more about our Hemi- 
sphere Defense and our “good neighbors” will 
have no difficulty in finding material for study. 
Many agencies are devoted to collecting mate- 
tials and publishing aids and bibliographies.* 
It is to be hoped that some Pi Lambda Thetans 
will choose this subject as a part of our ‘“Educa- 
tion on the Home Front.” President Roose- 
velt has urged us to assemble freely to discuss 
our common problems, at home and with our 
neighbors; in fact, he has encouraged the allo- 
cation of funds to the United States Depart- 
ment of Education for carrying out forums, 
public discussions and demonstration programs 
under non-partisan educational auspices. One 
of these demonstration centers, or projects, is 
the study of the Latin American peoples and 
their civilization, their contributions to us, 
both economically and culturally, and ours to 
them. Since we all have a common aim (to 
defeat Hitlerism on the field of battle and in 
the hearts and minds of men, especially youths ) 
our Home Front is theirs too. 

All suggestions that I shall have to make 


* A few of the agencies are: 

Mr. Kenneth Holland, Office of the Co-ordinator 
of Inter-American Affairs, Commerce Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Mr. John Patterson, Co-ordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs, U. S. Dept. of Education, Washington, D.C. 

The Pan-American Union, Washington, D.C. 

Progressive Education Association, 221 West 57th 
Street, New York City. 

“Among Us” (a news letter), National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, Washington, D.C. 

American Library Association, 520 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

Industrial Arts Co-operative Service, Inc., 519 West 
121st Street, New York City. 
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to groups will be made with the full under- 
standing that conditions in the various parts 
of our country are quite different and that 
procedures used in one place may be of no 
use in another. I shall, therefore, try to select 
references to fit each group; and I shall be 
most grateful to all Pi Lambda Thetans for 
suggestions as to what they who are interested 
in Pan Americanism are doing, for instance, 
in radio work, newspapers, periodicals, clubs, 
libraries, bookstores, movies, study groups, 
parties, benefits with a Latin American flavor, 
classroom activities, etc. I shall try to send 
suggestions to those who are interested in the 
fine arts, the literature, the scientific accomplish- 
ments, the home and community and school life, 
the foods, the festivals, the history of our 
neighbors, for through these we come to know 
them intimately. I shall try to tell you something 
of the splendid work of the Office of the Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs. 

The Office of the Co-ordinator, Commerce 
Building, Washington, D.C., has available for 
loans motion pictures, slides, film-strips, posters, 
postage stamps, maps, recordings, histographs, 
handicrafts, flags, booklets, and many other 
aids. It also furnishes bibliographies. Other 
agencies of this same nature are: the Pan Ameri- 
can Union, Washington, D.C., and the United 
States Department of Education, Washington, 
D.C. There are scores of information centers in 
other parts of the country, organized to educate 
adults in the ideals of Pan Americanism, and 
to prepare young people to render maximum 
service to the nation at war, and later in peace. 

The Office of the Co-ordinator is not only 
a clearing house in the United States of affairs 
of the Western Hemisphere, but is sending 
to Latin America capable “ambassadors of peace” 
to teach, study, negotiate business deals, dissem- 
inate our culture, and is bringing from Latin 
America to us literary and scientific men and 
women, students, doctors, journalists. It is upon 
this intercourse and exchange of ideas and ideals 
that our common purposes and our educational 
plans will be preserved so that a just order will 
soon be re-established in the world. 

Since hundreds of books, booklets, pamphlets 
and magazine articles are available to tell us 
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how to participate in a program for Educa- 
tion on the Home Front, that is on our long 
Atlantic Home Front and our long Pacific Front 
and over our area of approximately 12,000,000 
square miles, I hesitate to recommend some as 
better than others. New and interesting text- 
books, picture books, magazines, motion pic- 
tures, records and recordings, the radio have 
all found their way into classrooms and homes. 
As many aids are available to adult study 
groups. Agencies are numerous for furnishing 
information not only on books but also on 
audio-visual aids and realia. Shall I tell you the 
titles of some very inexpensive booklets, and 
then trust you to ask me, if you are interested, 
what you may do? 


Look at Latin America, Foreign Policy Association, 
22 East 38th Street, New York City. 

The Good Neighbors, Foreign Policy Association. 

Challenge to the Americas, Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion. 

Modern Mexico (in preparation), Foreign Policy 
Association (25 cents each). 

American Neighbors, The American National Red 
Cross, Washington, D.C. (10 cents). 
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For our United States Home Front, see: 


The Struggle for World Order 

Toward a Dynamic America 

America Rearms (revised) 

Uniting Today for Tomorrow (in preparation) 


The United States Office of Education pub- 
lished many booklets; Civilian Morale Service, 
you have no doubt seen. The Federal Counail 
of the Churches of Christ in America, 297 
Fourth Avenue, New York City, published 
America’s Réle in the World. 

As one last suggestion, but I have hundreds 
of others if you want them, I must say: “By 
all means you must listen to Edward Tomlin. 
son on the radio every Saturday and Sunday, 
and on the Sunday morning War Journal, Mr. 
Tomlinson is, in my opinion, the best commen- 
tator on Latin American affairs that these times 
have produced. He speaks, not from hasty judg. 
ments, but from long and close observation and 
intimate association with Latin Americans, He 
is, to quote the Latin Americans themselves, may 
sim patico!” 

AGNES BRADY 


ee 


The War and Minority Groups 


kp PRESENT WAR, like all preceding ones, 
has created problems for all minority 
groups. No matter how friendly or how un- 
friendly those groups may be, the war has 
forced certain exaggerated likes and dislikes 
that would never arise during normal times, 
has fostered certain over-emphasized devotions 
or extreme criticisms of governments and peo- 
ples whose customs and ideals differ from our 
own. 

Believing as we do that the American way of 
life is infinitely superior to that of any other 
people, how can we by our treatment of minor- 
ity groups within our own country make vital 
our own standards and win the devotion of 
the aliens to our democratic way of living? 
And how may we keep ourselves intellectu- 
ally honest and emotional sane in the doing? 

In a recent commencement address Doctor 
W. D. Armentrout, Vice-President of Colo- 


rado State College of Education said: 


“Education for democracy must be directed towards 
increasing our ability to detect bad propaganda, to 
expose rumors, and to resist wishful thinking, emo- 
tional instability, and irrational hate, The schools in 
a democratic society should not be asked to educate 
for revenge. We need to recognize two types of hatred 
—one healthy; the other sickly and neurotic. There 
is a healthy hatred of evil men, of evil deeds, and of 
evil principles. There is also a sickly hatred, a neu- 
rotic hatred of people as such, because of their race 
or color or because they happen to live in a certain 
part of the world. The schools must do everything in 
their power to prevent the American people from 
descending to this sickly and neurotic hatred.” 


It is possible to be very glib in our use of 
terms, such as the American way of life and 
democracy. If we recognize democracy as a 
evolving, changing way of life, not static and 
not merely a political system, then one of the 
first things necessary for us as Pi Lambda 
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Thetans to do is to clarify in our group and 
for each of us as individuals what we mean by 
the democratic way of life and what it involves 
in our day-to-day relationship with the people of 
other nations and races, and especially to the 
minority groups or the isolated individuals 
whom we find among us on the campus or in 
the community. 

In the opening chapter of an excellent book 
recently off the press, entitled Americans All, 
C. A. Arndt, of Northwestern University, has 
made some significant statements. Quoting from 
an editorial in the New York Times, October 
6, 1940, he says that since we are a con- 
glomerate people we have accepted certain 
basic principles of government as well as of 
relations with one another to keep ourselves 
free from bigotry, from intolerance, from cyni- 
cism, from prejudice against more recent com- 
ets or against the less fortunate educationally 
and economically. This, he emphasizes, is as 
basically important to us now as it was in 
the early days of our formative American his- 
tory. 

In his chapter “Forming Attitudes” in this 
book Americans All, William W. Wittenberg 
of Chicago Teachers College suggests that, if 
we are to survive, we must attain a constant 
national unity by obtaining adequate knowl- 
edge, by cultivating understanding and fair- 
ness, and by acting sincerely and tactfully. Espe- 
cially should we avoid an attitude of patronizing 
toward sensitive minority groups. Our job is to 
help them see the wide differences between 
tyranny and democracy and to create enthusiasm 
for the American ideals of life and establish ac- 
tive devotion to them. 

While it is necessary to consider carefully the 
fundamentals of our philosophy of life and 
ways of forming attitudes, it is essential that we 
act at the same time that we discuss. In these 
coming months all of us will face many acute 
situations. These will vary with the localities in 
which we live. Would it not be well to find 
definitely what racial and national hatreds or 
mistreatments expressed through treatment of 
groups and individuals is evident on the school 
8tound, on the college campus, or in the com- 
munity of which you are a part? 
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We suggest that you pool your findings—each 
member in the group and in the field contribut- 
ing—and that you exchange experiences and 
ideas to help each other in breaking down 
“anti” feelings. (One is appalled at the growing 
anti-Jewish, anti-Negro, and other “anti” feel- 
ings in the country.) 

To make ourselves newly aware that despite 
the present conditions many or all of the enemy 
as well as the friendly nations have contributed 
much to the present civilization and culture of 
the world, why not familiarize ourselves with 
their contributions in art, music, literature, and 
all areas of social and aesthetic culture. By so 
doing we can have a better foundation for in- 
telligent evaluation. 

Much of the adverse and critical attitude has 
been developed, as we all know, by propagan- 
dists, chief among which are the rumor venders. 
Here we are reminded that we must be especially 
alert. We know that there are reasons for watch- 
ing out for sabotage. In our effort to be fair we 
must be aware. Such books as Sabotage by 
Michael Sayers and Albert E. Kahn may point 
up that awareness. 

If you are seeking one book which furnishes 
fine discussions and excellent bibliography for 
studies in inter-cultural education, provide your- 
selves with a copy of Americans All put out by 
the Department of Supervisors and Directors of 
Instruction of the National Education Associa- 
tion, the National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish, and the Society for Curriculum Study. It is 
well worth the two-dollar price. 

In seeking means for educating for intelligent 
awareness, we recognize the compelling value 
of the radio, the theater, and the moving pic- 
ture. On the radio watch for the Cavalcade of 
America program, the government programs— 
for example the United States Treasury pro- 
gram—the University of Chicago Round Table, 
and similar ones that offer fine discussions and 
dramatic presentations. On the legitimate stage, 
such plays as The Moon Is Down and Watch 
on the Rhine are most effective, and on the 
screen there are such fine pictures as Sergeant 
York, Mrs. Miniver, and The Pied Piper. 
Watch for, see, discuss, and recommend to 
others the current thoughtfully prepared and 
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brilliantly presented ideas. 

Magazines of repute are offering excellent 
articles for digestion. The New York Times 
Magazine carried an excellent article by Pearl 
Buck and a forceful and thought-provoking one 
by Paul McNutt. The Reader's Digest almost 
monthly offers some excellent material, such as 
the digest of Sabotage in the October issue. You 
will be familiar with other excellent, reliable 
magazines and papers. Watch also for the pub- 
lications of the American Youth Commission 
and of the Educational Policies Commission. 
They carry worth-while material. 

May we make a final suggestion, which we 
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feel will be the most valuable of all, May we, 
Grace Wilson and Josephine Hawes, at Colora. 
do State College of Education, act as a clearing 
house for suggestions and for lists of materials 
which you have found and will send to us. You 
will find much and experience much that will be 
invaluable to others. Let us two assemble it and 
pass it on. We are now preparing a bibliog. 
raphy of readings, plays, radio programs, mo- 
tion pictures, etc., which we hope will be useful 
to you. If you have any offerings we shall be 
appreciative of them. 

GRACE WILSON 

JOSEPHINE Hawes 





_—— 
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War and Educational Standards 


CRISIS = DANGER + OPPORTUNITY 

UT of the punch lines of the address given 

by Elmer Davis, Director of War In- 
formation, at the recent National Institute on 
Education and War came an emphasis upon the 
meaning of the word crisis as interpreted by the 
Chinese. They write the word crisis with two 
characters meaning danger and opportunity. He 
quoted this fact from James B. Weston’s book, 
Prelude to Victory. He went on to say that there 
is opportunity as well as danger in this war; and 
there will be danger as well as opportunity in 
bringing the world back to genuine peace. 

The danger is uppermost right now with 
human values at stake on the battlefield. Never 
before have the attempts to wipe out the gains 
of history and to set the clocks of time backward 
been so savage. Never before have we experi- 
enced the devastation of total warfare. 


DANGER SIGNS FOR EDUCATION 

Many obstacles lie in the path ahead for our 
schools and colleges. They face the dangers 
which always follow any great catastrophe. It 
will be difficult to hold standards when more 
and more must be done with less and less. 

Some of the danger signs are coming into 
view. They take the form of closed schools due 
to teacher shortage; inadequate equipment due 
to shortage of materials; insufficient funds to 


pay teachers as attractive salaries as are being 
paid elsewhere; demands to reduce budgets, 
drop special subjects and services to children and 
adults, shorten terms, curtail libraries, health, 
recreation and social welfare programs ; increase 
in juvenile delinquency caused by broken homes, 
working mothers, and other conditions inherent 


in the crisis; decrease in the number of. young . 


men teachers; heavier teaching loads due to 
teacher shortage and extra work imposed by 
war needs; emergency teachers who do not meet 
professional standards in many cases; unwaf- 
ranted criticism of schools and teachers by cet- 
tain elements; tragic situations and emotional 
disturbances in many homes; and other items. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR EDUCATION 


Paralleling these dangers and discourage 
ments are opportunities and encouragements. 
They may take the form of increased emphasis 
upon civic and adult education, physical fitness, 
and nutrition, mathematics, science, industrial 
arts; and participation in civilan defense activi- 
ties and war programs on the home front. 

Opportunities to co-operate with parents 
through protecting children against emotional 
stresses and strains will bring better under- 
standings between teachers and parents. Teach- 
ers will have closer relationships with their local 
communities through civilian defense activities. 
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A more detailed analysis of the dark and 
bright prospects facing our schools may be 
found in the article, What Is Ahead for Schools 
in a War Year?, by J. B. Edmonson, University 
of Michigan, School of Education bulletin, Oc- 
tober, 1942. 


FIGHTING WITH LEARNING 


The army of education was commended by 
Federal Security Administrator Paul V. Mc- 
Nutt, chairman of the Manpower Commission, 
at the War Institute, for distinguished achieve- 
ments since Pearl Harbor. He added that these 
accomplishments rank as small in contrast to 
assignments which our government would give 
to schools and colleges before the victory is 
won. 

For a summary of the contribution of our 
educational institutions to the war effort during 
recent months see the new publication of the 
Educational Policies Commission entitled, The 
Support of Education in Wartime, pages 4, 5, 
and 6, 1201 Sixteenth Street N.W., Washing- 
ton, N.C., 10¢. This report is ample evidence 
that schools must be kept in vigorous and effi- 
cient operation. Fighting with learning is a 
working theme for every classroom this year. 

Here are three questions which concern edu- 
cators, parents, legislators, and leaders in pub- 
lic and community life. 

1. How can we uphold and extend the réle of edu- 

cation in the war? 

2. How can we stimulate local leadership in educa- 

tion? 

3. How can we help to keep up professional 

standards? 


These questions are not small in scope or 
academic in character. They are not fantastic. 
They are burning issues which should challenge 
every professional educator and arouse the con- 
cern of parents. 

Pi Lambda Theta members will do well to 
think through these questions as individuals 
and come to chapter meetings prepared to offer 
definite helps. While the patterns and the an- 
Swets may vaty over the country, the need-of 
interpretation is everywhere. So let us start with 
interpretation as our springboard for developing 
Programs of action. ““Give people light and they 
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will find their own way,” is a quotation which 
might well be dragged off the library shelf and 
put to work vigorously and thoroughly. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR GETTING STARTED 


The first thing is to arm ourselves with facts. 
Before we try to convince others we must be 
well informed ourselves. 


1. Find out what is being done along these three 
specific lines by other agencies and groups. 
(Some of them might be the U. S. Office of 
Education, Educational Policies Commission, 
National Education Association, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Other Professional Organi- 
zations, National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, American Council of Education, and such 
groups as American Association of University 
Women, League of Women Voters, Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, and others.) 

2. Offer your assistance to any of these agencies 
with which you are identified in program de- 
signed to meet these three specific questions. 

3. Analyze your findings to help determine your 
lines of action in specific areas. 

4. Begin a program of interpretation in your com- 
munities and in the groups to which you belong. 
Plan the details of your program in Pi Lambda 
Theta meetings. Such activities as the following 
may be suggestive: 

a. Prepare radio skits and programs. Consult 
radio stations for advice and guidance. 

b. Prepare news items and articles for magazines 
and newspapers. Consult editors for guidance. 

c. Give short talks before local groups and dis- 
tribute literature at meetings. 

d. Arrange for forum and other discussion 
groups. 

e. Take advantage of American Education Week 
to spotlight these issues. 

f. Try to develop lay spokesmen for education 
in wartime. 

g. Discuss these issues with legislators. 


EXAMPLE 


If an example may be cited to illustrated 
specifics in a program of interpretation, we 
mention the seven informative leaflets distrib- 
uted by the Iowa State Teachers Association on 
pressing areas in which legislation is needed. 
The titles are: Schools Work for Victory, 
Teachers’ Salaries, Teacher Tenure, Teacher Re- 
tirement, Equality of Educational Opportunity, 
Reorganization of Districts, and Teacher Cer- 
tification. These materials are intended to arouse 
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interest in the problem, present important facts, 
propose solutions, and develop local leadership. 

Interpretation is imperative if the rank and 
file of our people as well as our leaders are to be 
effective in holding the educational front in war- 
time. If schools and colleges are allowed to 
slump now, they cannot do their vital work in 
reconstruction later. Interpretation is a continu- 
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ous task, but everything depends upon how well 
it is done. 

Inventiveness is also important. New ocg. 
sions teach new duties. Arm ourselves with facts 
and then interpret them convincingly to others, 
Match the hour with the leadership which dis. 
tinguishes Pi Lambda Theta. 

AGNES SAMUELSON 





‘ 


THE FOLLOWING message was sent by the President of the United States to the National Institute on 
Education and the War held in Washington, D.C., August 28-31, 1942: 

“Our schools, public and private, have always been molds in which we cast the kind of life we 
wanted. Today, what we all want is victory, and beyond victory a world in which free men may 
fulfill their aspirations. So we turn again to our educators and ask them to help us mold men and 
women who can fight through to victory. We ask that every schoolhouse become a service center for 
the home front. And we pray that our young people will learn in the schools and in the colleges the 
wisdom and forbearance and patience needed by men and women of good will who seek to bring 
to this earth a lasting peace.” 





From an editorial in the New York Times, October 6, 1940: 


“The whole lesson of American history and American life is that strangers from many lands have 
come together to make a nation. We are not a race and for many generations to come will not be. 
We are a composite, whose bond of unity is that we accept certain basic principles of government 
and of relations with one another. The accent doesn’t matter. The most passionate devotion to this 
land can be, and often is, expressed in broken English.” 
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Your Executive Committee in Action 


Remember Excelsior Springs? With all its steaming days and sultry nights we loved 


it, didn’t we? Why? Because we felt that nothing is more stimulating or more worth- 
while than good, solid thinking together about common problems—and we did just 
that. Mildred Wharton, Member-at-Large, gives us a close-up of our Executive 
Committee in action. Helen Olson, Corresponding Secretary, Helen Warrin, JouR- 
NAL Editor, and Elsie Jevons, Executive Secretary, present some material of special 
interest. The Study and Awards Committee has a special announcement. 


The Executive Committee Meeting 


7 National Executive Committee meet- 
ing in New York City, August 19 through 
22 of the past summer, was a miniature Ex- 
celsior Springs. There was a repeat performance 
of both the heat and the concentrated discussion 
and planning. This time, however, there were 
just a few of us—the seven members of the 
Committee; Helen Warrin, editor of the Jour- 
nal; Marie Russ, director of program (in at- 
tendance part of the time); and Elsie Jevons, 
executive secretary. We really worked. For four 
days of almost continuous session, 8 o'clock 
breakfast to 10 o'clock closing at night, we con- 
sidered the rdle of Pi Lambda Theta in this 
year of war and the countless items of business 
incident to our fulfilling that rdle. Always in 
that charming living room of our president, 
Helen Walker, high over Morningside Park and 
the upper New York City skyline, we were 
mindful of all Pi Lambda Thetans. As your 
elected and appointed officers we attempted to 
view our association and its problems through 
your eyes. We tried to do as you would have had 
done. Now we give you a summary of our de- 
liberations and decisions. 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSION TO STUDY THE 
STRUCTURE OF PI LAMBDA THETA 


This Commission, of which Genevieve 
Knight Bixler, former national president, was 
chairman, submitted a significant report. The 
Executive Committee heartily endorsed the gen- 
eral principles embodied and made specific rec- 
ommendations which a recently appointed com- 





mittee on Revision of the Constitution will take 
into consideration in drafting changes in our 
present constitution to be passed upon by the 
national membership this year. Recommenda- 
tions may be briefly summarized as follows: 


1. On the Nature of Pi Lambda Theta 


It was the consensus that Pi Lambda Theta be 
known always as an honor rather than an hon- 
orary association. Since Pi Lambda Theta is a 
working, professional organization, it was unan- 
imously agreed that the term “honorary,” 
which usually indicates merely that an honor has 
been conferred, net be applied. 


2. On the Purposes 


A special committee was suggested to re- 
phrase slightly our statement of purposes, 
couching them in the same simple language and 
keeping them few in number, but giving greater 
emphasis to community service and the broader 
aspects of education. 


3. On the Administration of the Association 


Several major recommendations were made 
regarding national officers and the Executive 
Committee, and it was unanimously agreed that 
the number of officers should be reduced and the 
term of office shortened. It was considered high- 
ly desirable that not all the officers be elected in 
one year. If the term of office were reduced to 
two years, there would be a problem created 
concerning the method of election, and a great 
deal of thought was put upon the best method 
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of choosing officers. It was recommended that 
the name of the Executive Committee be 
changed to the National Board. 

The following Standing Committees were 
named as essential: Publications, Finance, Re- 
search and Awards, Extension, Program and 
Projects, and Loan Fund. A Membership Com- 
mittee was also suggested. It was recommended 
that one of the functions of the members of 
standing committees should be to act in an ad- 
visory capacity to the National Board. 


4. On the National Council 


After much discussion on the function of the 
Council and its value, especially now during 
wartime, it was agreed that though it takes a 
large proportion of the budget it is invaluable 
in promoting unity, in personalizing the or- 
ganization, and in making it more democratic. 
It was, therefore, recommended that Council 
continue to be held biennially but that the Na- 
tional Board be empowered to postpone it for 
good and sufficient reasons. 


5. On Membership 


Suggestions concerning various classes of 
membership, qualifications for such member- 
ship, and the problems which changes would 
precipitate occupied several hours of Executive 
Committee discussion. Any revised qualifications 
would require exceedingly careful consideration 
and the Committee felt it was not in a position 
to make final recommendations without further 
study. 

Matters of extension and finance were also 
discussed and several suggestions were made 
which are referred to elsewhere in this issue of 
the JOURNAL. 

It is the hope of the Executive Committee 
that the Committee on Revision of the Con- 
stitution will have all the preliminary work 
done in order that the revised constitution may 
be submitted to chapers for vote on or about 
January 10. 


PLANS FOR 1943 COUNCIL 


Acting on word from the Office of Defense 
Transportation that National meetings will be 
approved for those organizations which con- 
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tribute to morale and the war effort, the Ey. 
ecutive Committee moved ahead with plans for 
our 1943 Council even though we may have to 
cancel them later. 


THE PI LAMBDA THETA JOURNAL 


Commendation and appreciation were ex. 
pressed to the JOURNAL editors and their com. 
mittee for the quality of the magazine during 
the past year. The Executive Committee agreed 
that the purposes and program of Pi Lambda 
Theta were being ably presented journalistically 
not only to our own members but to the educa. 
tion profession at large. Discussion of JOURNAL 
policy resulted in the following recommenda- 
tions: 


1. That the magazine should continue to preserve 
a high professional tone. It cannot serve the 
specialist in her particular field, but it can give 
an overview of different professional fields which 
will be of general interest and stimulus, The 
method of presenting this overview by particular 
topics was approved. 

2. That material be included which will further a 
wider knowledge of Pi Lambda Theta and stimu. 
late members to a more active participation in 
its program and projects. 

3. That some personal items, when of general in- 
terest, be included in order to promote fraternal 
fellowship. 


The suggestion was made that the editor call 
upon chapter correspondents for ideas on JourR- 
NAL content, ways of securing JOURNAL listing 
in the Education Index, and ways of obtaining 
wider distribution. It was also recommended 
that chapters be encouraged to make gift sub- 
scriptions and that particular issues be sent to 
interested individuals in the spirit of public 
relations. 

Very thoughtful attention was given to the 
problem of increases in cost of publishing and 
distributing the JOURNAL. However, it was felt 
that the magazine is one of our greatest contti- 
butions and every effort should be made to main- 
tain an average size of 44 pages. 


EXTENSION 


The national extension chairman and het 
committee had been working at the revision 
of forms to govern the procedure for establish- 
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ing college and alumnz chapters, and it was 
agreed that the committee be authorized to draw 
up final directions which will be submitted 
to chapters. The action of the Executive Com- 
mittee in regard to extension was as follows: 

1. Unanimous approval was given to the petition 
for an alumne chapter in San Diego, California. 
A charter will be granted. 

2. The appointment of several members to the ex- 
tension committee, who would act as a sub- 
committee to survey the opportunities for new 
chapters in colleges and universities was voted. 


Considerable attention was given to the function 
of college and alumnz chapters and the rela- 
tions between the two kinds of chapters. A 
statement growing out of the discussion appears 
elsewhere in this JOURNAL. 


CHAPTER PROBLEMS AND VISITS BY NATIONAL 
OFFICERS 


A proposed allocation of chapter visits was 
presented and agreed upon. The president read 
a summarized statement of remarks taken from 
the 1940-41 annual reports of chapters as to 
what was wanted from a chapter visitor and 
what were chapter problems with which visitors 
could help. On the basis of this statement, and 
first-hand knowledge of 1941-42 chapter prob- 
lems, a working procedure for chapter visiting 
was tentatively established. 

An analysis of reports of chapter projects in- 
dicated that too many chapters are merely giving 
money to some project. The Committee strongly 
urged chapter projects which would enlist the 
services and thought of members rather than 
projects which would involve a mere financial 
contribution. 


NATIONAL PROGRAM 


Possibly the most concentrated effort of the 
Executive Committee went into discussion of 
our national program—the suggestions of the 
1942-43 director of program, national com- 
mittee members and other individual members 
who had expressed their opinions. Fundamental 
agreement was reached on the following points: 


1. That we should have a united program which 
would make the greatest possible contribution 
during wartime. 
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2. That in any program we should always be mind- 
ful of our special function as members of the 
education profession. 

3. That this year we should plan concerted thought 
and action in four major areas—(a) war and 
the children; (b) education on the home front; 
(c) war and minority groups; and (d) war and 
educational standards. 


It was agreed that eight professional con- 
sultants, Pi Lambda Thetans and specialists in 
their fields, be asked to carry the responsibility 
of advising chapters on program procedure. 
Letters have gone to chapters asking their ap- 
proval of the program suggestions and their 


‘ enlistment to work on pressing problems in 


the areas outlined. 

A proposal to appoint a national committee 
on public affairs to investigate proposed legis- 
lation of significance for education was dis- 
cussed at length, but it was suggested that chap- 
ters working on ‘“‘war and educational stand- 
ards” incorporate legislation into their study 
rather than that the entire organizaion should 
commit itself to such a program at the present 
time. 


ADMINISTRATION 


The following matters of administrative 
business were decided upon: 


1. That a uniform procedure for ordering keys and 
making reports following initiations be insti- 
tuted—that chapters be asked to collect all 
monies from candidates previous to initiation 
(or take notes for same) and to make payments 
for keys and fees to the national office imme- 
diately following initiation. 

2. That a uniform procedure for transferring mem- 
bers be established. 

3. That the plan for developing a national person- 
nel roster be continued. 

4. That the present policy of requiring all chapter 
members, whether voting or field, to pay na- 
tional dues be brought to the attention of the 
chapters. 

5. That the executive secretary of Pi Lambda Theta 
be located in the same city as the national presi- 
dent, and that she be given a written contract 
for two years with a thirty-day termination 
clause. 


FINANCE 


After presentation of the report of the Loan 
Fund Board it was suggested that special atten- 
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tion be drawn tc the fact that applications 
for loans are welcomed. Gifts to the Loan Fund 
totaling $210 were announced. 

Serious consideration was given to the budget 
for 1942-43, the philosophy behind the budget 
and certain necessary re-allocation of funds. 
It was constantly kept in mind that all organi- 
zations similar to ours are faced with the pos- 
sibility that the next few years may bring loss in 
memberships and will almost certainly bring 
increases in operating expenses, especially in 
the matter of printing supplies and publishing. 
There was much discussion of ways by which 
a favorable balance between income and expense 
could be maintained, and there was unanimous 
agreement that very great effort be made to 
maintain the JOURNAL at its present high level. 
It was decided that a request be sent to the 
chapters for special contributions toward the 
support of the magazine. 


HONORARY MEMBERS 


The Committee on Honorary Members re- 
ported receipt of several nominations from 
chapters, but because of probable constitutional 
changes in regard to honorary members it was 
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decided to postpone action on the names sub. 
mitted. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Upon acceptance of the resignation of the 
chairman of the Committee on Public Relations 
it was decided to substitute a public relations 
director instead of a full committee in 1942-43, 
It was suggested that each chapter appoint 
a member to be responsible for public rela. 
tions, whose function would be to promote a 
better understanding and knowledge of Pj 
Lambda Theta locally and to communicate any 
news which should receive general circulation 
to the Public Relations Director. (Miss Eleanor 
Mosely has been appointed. She may be ad- 
dressed as follows: Bureau of Publicity, Boston 
University, Boston, Massachusetts. ) 

Briefly, that is what we did at our Executive 
Committee meeting in August. All standing 
committees gave comprehensive reports, and we 
felt we accomplished much. Our president 
has already given chapter presidents the gist 
of our action. The above summary lets yows 
all in on what was done. 

MILDRED M. WHARTON 





College and Alumnz Chapters 


O™ of the questions most frequently asked 
by Pi Lambda Thetans is this: What are 
the special responsibilities of college and alum- 
nz chapters and what is the ideal relationship 
between the two groups? Since this is written 
in an attempt to answer the above-written query, 
I shall discuss only those functions that are 
peculiar to each type of chapter and shall not 
consider those shared by all chapters. 

The college chapters have the unique char- 
acteristic of being the life-producing and life- 
renewing group. Through them only are new 
people brought into Pi Lambda Theta. Con- 
sequently, the special responsibility of the col- 
lege chapters is to keep a stream of new people 
constantly flowing in through the various chap- 
ters. This responsibility involves certain steps: 


1. Seeking promising young women. Machinery 





must be set up sufficient to insure that outstand- 
ing young women in the field of education will 
be discovered, not missed. Then, the machinery 
having been set up, it is mandatory that the 
chapter use it and make every effort to find all 
eligible persons. Too many excellent persons 
have been missed. 

2. Investigating prospective members. Through 
such means as teas, interviews, recommendations, 
questionnaires, looking up records, the commit- 
tee determines the eligibility of a member. Two 
important considerations are (a) the necessity of 
eliminating undesirable persons early enough so 
that a minimum of embarrassment is caused in- 
dividual or chapter and (b) the importance of 
making clear to the prospective member that she 
is entering a service rather than an honorary 
group and that only persons willing to work 

with and for Pi Lambda Theta are desirable. 

Pi Lambda Theta is an honor, not om honoraty 

fraternity, 
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3, Facilitating transfer of members. Since the chap- 
ters are parts of a national body, transfer of 
individuals from chapter to chapter, whether. 
from one college chapter to another or from a 
college to an alumnz chapter, becomes so nearly 
automatic that the importance of constantly 
assisting with this is overlooked. Careful and 
continuous checking of addresses is essential; a 
chapter should know what becomes of the people 
it initiates. 

The alumne chapters, on the other hand, 
have the unique characteristic of being com- 
posed entirely of experienced women, familiar 
with the functions and purposes of Pi Lambda 
Theta. They cannot initiate; their special re- 
sponsibility is retaining members, insuring 
strength through continuity. Their responsi- 
bility is to hold the membership, not necessarily 
for any particular chapter but for the organiza- 
tion as a whole. This responsibility entails cer- 
tain specific duties: 

1. Being active. Only a vital program will hold 

membership, 

2. Facilitating transfer from college chapters. The 
kind of friendly relationship with nearby col- 
lege chapters that will encourage transfer from 
these to the alumnz groups is eminently desir- 
able. It is also well to remember that good will, 
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not implemented by some effective machinery, 

is seldom of much practical value. 

3. Keeping in touch with members. It is the re- 
sponsibility of every alumnz# chapter to make at 
least an annual attempt to find out what has 
happened to the persons who have paid dues 
during the previous but not during the current 
year—and to do something about the matter. 
An intelligent and persistent program for main- 
taining a field membership has proved very 
helpful in some regions. 


The ideal relationship between college and 
alumne chapters is that which works toward the 
greatest effectiveness of the fraternity as a 
whole. The common interest, evidenced among 
the chapters, in discovering fields for new col- 
lege chapters and in establishing more alum- 
nz chapters has proved a really unifying force. 
It would seem desirable that each chapter en- 
deavor to perform its own special duties, that 
it maintain a friendly and helpful relation- 
ship with nearby chapters, whether college or 
alumnz, and that it be ever alert to opportuni- 
ties for increasing the professional influence of 
Pi Lambda Theta, 


HELEN F, OLSON 
Chairman of Extension Committee 





Transfer of Members 


A: our chapters become increasingly conscious 
that they are not separate entities but dis- 
tinct units in a national organization, transfer 
of individual members from chapter to chapter 
becomes so nearly automatic that its importance 
is in danger of being overlooked. Yet perhaps 
no single factor is more vital to the good health 
of the fraternity than retaining its initiates in 
active membership; a Pi Lambda Thetan with- 
out active affiliation soon becomes an uninter- 
ested member—a drone rather than a worker. 
At the meeting of the Executive Committee 
in August, it was emphasized that both chap- 
ters and individuals have specific responsibilities 
iN connection with transfer of members. 
Responsibilities of the chapter: 


1. To discover and to invite into its membership 


Pi Lambda Thetans who have moved into the 
neighborhood but for one reason or another have 
not changed their affiliation. 

2. To list the addresses of members who move to 
other parts of the country and to inform the 
appropriate chapters. (This may be done 
through the executive secretary if desired.) 


Responsibilities of the individual: 


1. To inform her chapter of her new address, 

2. To take some initiative in informing the chapter 
nearest her new home of her presence or writing 
the executive secretary of her interest in a new 
affiliation. 

The first step toward transfer of affiliation 
may appropriately be made by any one of these 
three: the individual concerned, the old chapter, 
the new chapter. 

HELEN OLSON 
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Procedure for Forming New Alumnz Chapters 


ITH the number of Pi Lambda Thetans 

growing each year, it is natural that there 
should be an ever increasing interest in the 
formation of alumnz chapters. This brief state- 
ment of procedure is written in response to 
many requests for information regarding their 
establishment. 

1. A group of fourteen members of Pi 
Lambda Theta may petition the Executive Board 
for an alumnz charter. 

2. Application for a charter shall be sent 
to the Executive Secretary and shall contain the 
following: 

a—Twelve copies of the petition, which shall con- 
tain the following: 
Formal request for establishment of an alum- 
nz chapter 
A brief statement of the initial accomplish- 
ments of the group 
A brief statement of the plans for the pro- 
posed chapter 


A list of proposed members, stating for each: 
Chapter 


Name 
Address 
Position 
b—Twelve copies of the constitution, which shall 
conform to the national constitution. 


3. At least fifteen days before the installa 
tion may take place, an alumnz group shall send 
to the Executive Secretary the following: 

a—Charter fee, $25.00. 

b—National dues for the current year for each 

member, $1.25. 

c—Biennial council assessment for chapter, $15.00, 


4, The installing officer shall be appointed 
by the national president. The expenses of the 
installing officer are borne by the petitioning 
group. The installing officer shall make a writ- 
ten report to the president describing the instal. 
lation. 

5. Further information may be obtained by 
writing the Executive Secretary or the Chait. 
man of the Extension Committee. 

HELEN F, OLsoNn 





Awards for Research 


ou will remember that instead of giving 

the usual awards for research in 1941-42 
it was planned that the fellowship fund should 
be allocated to an investigation of the status 
of women in the schools of education in col- 
leges and universities. This study was aban- 
doned, however, when it became apparent that 
war conditions had already so changed the 
personnel of college and university faculties 
that any data secured at the present time would 
not give a true picture of normal conditions. 


The money will be left in the fund for some 
study in the future. 

According to present plans, awards for re- 
search on the subject, Professional Problems of 
Women, will be given in September, 1943. 
Anyone interested in learning further about 
the awards may write to Dr. Marion Anderson, 
chairman of the Committee on Studies and 
Awards, c/o Ginn and Company, Statler Bldg., 
Boston, Mass. 
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Incomplete Summary of Classification of Chapter Members 


BLANK asking for classification of mem- 
A bers was sent to chapters last spring, but 
since they had had no notification that it was 
to come, it is quite understandable that a 
large number of them were unable to supply 
the data. Returns have been received from 
about one-half the chapters, however, and so 
the following summary is being published, 
even though it is incomplete. Another sum- 
mary will be made at the end of this year 
in order that those chapters which have not 
reported may have an opportunity to include 
their membership if they desire. The follow- 


ing is a classification of only the dues-paying 
members in the following chapters: Alpha, 
Gamma, Delta, Epsilon, Zeta, Eta, Kappa, Pi, 
Sigma, Tau, Chi, Psi, Omega, Alpha Alpha, 
Alpha Beta, Alpha Gamma, Alpha Delta, 
Alpha Mu, Alpha Nu, Alpha Omicron, Cen- 
tral Missouri Alumnz, Central Ohio Alumnz, 
Chicago Alumnz, Council Bluffs-Omaha Alum- 
nz, Dayton Alumnz, Los Angeles Alumna, 
Northern California Alumnz, Northern Indi- 
ana Alumnz, Northern Ohio Alumnz, Portland 
Alumnz, Santa Barbara Alumnz, Washington 
Alumnz, Western Pennsylvania Alumnz. 


Classification of Members (Include Active, Associate, Field, but not inactive members. Count each member 
only once, placing her in the most appropriate category if there is overlapping.) 



































I. Students 
a. Undergraduate a 386 
b. Graduate b 400 
Total 786 
II. Classroom teachers 
a. Cadet teachers not included in I above a 6 
b. Nursery school, kindergarten, preschool b 36 
c. Elementary or secondary school c 929 
d. Normal school, teachers college, demonstration school d 74 
e. College, university, junior college i e 182 
f. School of music, art, or other professional school ' @ 
g. Special classes, school for deaf, blind, etc. g 16 
h. Other (specify) Foreign adjustment (1); retired (3); demonstration specialist (1); h 10 


Indian School teacher (1); others (3) 
dean, sch. of edu. (1); college pres. (1); 





director of educ. (2); others (2) 























Total 1,273 
Ill. School administrators 

a. Department supervisors (not included in II) 2 
b. Principals and vice-principals b 181 
c. School superintendents and assistant superintendents c 8 
d. County or district superintendents d 3 
e. State superintendent e 
f. Other (specify) state supervisors (2); dean, sch. of nursing (1); director of primary f 35 





educ. (3); counselors (9); coordinators (8); chm. sch. of higher studies in educ. 
(1); county supervisor (3); pres. st. tchs. col. (1); museum director (1) ; asst. to 





Total 299 
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IV. Other educators connected with schools 

















a. Guidance and personnel workers, deans of girls a 
b. Research workers in education b = 
c. School nurses Cs 
d. Secretaries d @ 
e. Other workers in office of state, county, or district superintendent of schools e 4 
f. U. S. Office of Education f = 
g. National Education Association g 
h. Other (specify) school psychologist (4); librarian (17); physician (3); registrar h 40 
(3); asst. to dean school of educ. (1); playground director (1); mbr. bd. of health 
(1); industrial nurse (1); helping teacher (2); educ. missionary (1) ; lecturer (1); 
director of residence (2); others (3) 
Total 147 
V. Members not connected with schools 
a. Homemakers, not employed outside home a 172 
b. Guidance and personnel workers not in schools b 3 
c. Research workers not in education c.- 
d. Catholic Sisters (unless listed previously) d 
e. Y.W.C.A, secretaries e 4 
f. Editors, writers, lecturers, newspaper women ee 
g. Musicians and artists (other than teachers) oe | 
h. Government employees not in Office of Education h <4 
i. Secretaries (not in schools) ig 
j. Business women j 16 
k. Social workers k os 
1. Other (specify) P.T.A. admin. (1); home demonstration agent (1); lawyer (1); 1 20 
retired (3); other (7) 
Total 238 
GRAND TOTAL 2,743 
ELSIE JEVONS, 
Executive Secretary 





PRACTICAL PROJECTS FOR SHOP TEACHERS—Quietly and without too much notice, the Aviation 
Education Research Project has been cogducting its work on one of the most important phases of 
present-day education—inculcation of a vision of the sky as tomorrow's living space for man. “Air- 
conditioning” has been the subject of many an educator's speech. But the Aviation Education Research 
Project, sponsored by the Civil Aeronautics Authority, is doing something about it. 

Teachers in colleges and schools throughout the country have been “drafted” to conduct studies 
and prepare materials. A group of eleven public, private, and parochial schools in the New York 
area are working with groups of high-school juniors and seniors in developing text materials in the 
science of aeronautics for pre-flight training. 

First result of the Project's labors will be a manual entitled “Aeronautics in the Industrial Arts 
Program” by Gordon O. Wilber and N. E. Neuthard. Those who have seen the first draft of this 
manual say it is a practical text, with more than 200 shop projects. It will be published (by a non- 
government publisher) sometime in September. 
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Report of the Pi Lambda Theta Journal Editor to the Executive Committee 
1941-42 


JOURNAL POLICY 


OUR JOURNAL editor has tried faithfully to 
Y fettow the Editorial Policy of the JouURNAL 
as adopted by the 1939 Council and discussed 
at the 1941 Council. The Advisory Committee 
was enlarged and an assistant editor appointed. 
Some revision and clarification of the JourR- 
NAL purposes might be made by the Executive 
Committee in its 1942 session ; these should help 
to extend the values already apparent. The fol- 
lowing questions may point up some of the 
discussion pertinent thereto: 


1. Should not the purposes be expanded to include 
provision for such professional articles as will 
provide an understanding of the place of our 
organization in the professional world? This 
should be of interest and stimulation to the asso- 
ciation and of research value to all students of 
education. 

. Should the JouRNAL be enlarged to present the 
findings of chapter and individual research proj- 
ects? Increased appropriations would be needed, 
in that event, for 
a. An enlarged JOURNAL, or 
b. Supplementary Bulletins 

. Should there be an attempt to more closely co- 
ordinate the purposes of the Public Relations 
Committee by increasing the JouRNAL Advisory 
Board to include one or more members of the 
Public Relations Committee? A glance at the 
aims of the latter group will show the very close 
approximation to those specific purposes set out 
for the JouRNAL by the present editor in Oc- 
tober, 1942, 


nN 


wm 


PUBLICATION FIGURES 


1. Number of JouRNALS printed: 
Average number of copies— 


Biennium, 1937-1939 ..........00s00- 4,112 
Biennium, 1939-1941 ......cecccceces 5,189 
ES a Sea oe 6,075 


nN 


. Financial Report, October 1941-May, 1942 
For JOURNAL printing and mailing 


Issue Copies pp. 
= el ee $472.41 
Dec., 1941 6,400 | ES re 726.70 
March, 1942 6800 44 ..... 626.23 
ey 202 $308 © fess 477.67 
ie AG SRD Ee AERC ag 82 wets Se, $2,303.01 


Expenses of editor, membership in Ed. 
Press Assoc, and postage ......... 18.00 
sie iene es cs caciioan on aa eee ol a $2,321.01 


SUMMARY OF CHAPTER, RESPONSIBILITY FOR 
JOURNAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


Chapters 
Major articles (1,500 words) .......... 14 
Symposium articles (250 words) ....... 11 
News, poems, announcements, etc. ...... 32 


In all, 37 chapters out of a total of 57 chapters 
were represented in the JOURNAL during the past 
year. Ninety per cent of the major articles were by 
Pi Lambda Theta members. Ninety-eight per cent of 
these articles were solicited by the editor and assistant 
editor from names suggested by the Advisory Com- 
mittee and the National President. 

The editor rejoices in the fine response from all 
those to whom she wrote for material and in the 
large number of letters expressing satisfaction with 
present JOURNAL format and policy. This has some- 
what overshadowed the fact that so many chapters 
have had no active interest in this editorial project. 
It has been, and still is the hope of the editor that 
such a large number of unsolicited articles on an an- 
nounced topic will flow into the editorial office that 
some selective system may be established, and that 
the editors may then proceed with independence and 
the sole object in view of setting a scholarly standard 
commensurate with the leadership in our association. 


APPRECIATION 

The editor wishes to express appreciation 
to: 

Mildred Wharton, Assistant Editor. 

Members of the Advisory Committee: Doro- 
thy W. Baruch, Dorothy Dakin, Mildred Daw- 
son, Helene W. Hartley, Louise A. McDonald, 
Mary E. Owen, Dora V. Smith. 

Dr. Helen M. Walker, National President, 
who has given continuous encouragement and 
very tangible help and advice. 

Elsie Jevons, Executive Secretary. 

All those JOURNAL correspondents (25) who 
have regularly performed their assigned duties. 


FUTURE ESTIMATED COSTS 


The new specifications as set forth by the 
George Banta Publishing Company of Menasha, 
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Wisconsin indicate the rising costs of production 
as estimated on the March JOURNAL base prices. 
An increase of 4.9 per cent has been induced by 
increase in wages. There will in all probability 
be increases in body stock from time to time, as 
there have been in the past two years. It is 
considered wise and strongly recommended 
that an increased appropriation for the JourR- 
NAL be made, so that the editor may proceed 
unhampered, and so that she may fortify her- 
self against contingencies which may arise over 
which no one has any control. 


BIENNIUM THEME 


In August, 1941, the editor and assistant edi- 
tor came together for a short time to plan for 
the eight issues of the 1941-43 JouRNAL. An 
effort was made to select a broad theme which 
would give member and non-member readers 
an opportunity to share in some of the experi- 
ences of education-trained women in their many 
services in American Democracy. Always in 
mind was this question, “Will this prove to be 
of value to all students of education as well 
as challenging to our own members?” 

At that time we were not actually in the 
war; recent events have not seemed to indicate 
a change in biennium theme, however. There 
has been an effort to make a place for some 
material which will show the more immediate 
problems of our involvement in warfare and 
their possible solutions. 

So we believe that we are providing for the 
broader aspects of the conservation of cultural, 
professional, and spiritual values (human val- 
ues, if you please) as well as for the more im- 
mediate tasks of civilian defense. 
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Center, 4088 oi. so iiivk deste. ee The Days Ahead 
December, 1942 


ec 


BURG, TIED. 0 aig os 6 o's xs'9's 009 pace ee ee 
Professional Women in Personnel and Management 
BORG, TOSS os ecsciase 604.000 os 03 bem Oe 


PROBLEMS OF THE EDITORIAL BOARD 


1. How many presidents and JOURNAL corre. 
spondents make their chapters increasingly 
aware of the value of the national publica. 
tion? Notwithstanding the troubled condj- 
tions of the world and of industry today, 
it seems to many of us that the JouRNAL 
should continue to grow in usefulness and 
educational value, because it fills the need 
of disseminating information among the 
members of our association who are pioneer 
thinkers within our professional orbit of ac- 
tivities and certainly should be increasingly 
the means by which Pi Lambda Theta may 
gain greater recognition in the professional 
world. 

2. What will induce our members to see that 
the JOURNAL is placed in the local library 
and into the hands of librarians; what will 
induce them to check up on the number of 
issues which are called for by students of 
education? We can be listed in the Educa 
tion Index when a sufficient number of li- 
brarians check our magazine on the ques- 
tionnaire sent them about once in two years. 
They will check it because of the demand 
for it and because of their intimate knowl- 
edge of its contents. 

HELEN B, WARRIN 
Journal Editor 





We must establich the fact that teaching is patriotic as well as financially sound, if we are to combat 
the glamor of the wrench and the high wages of war industries —Kathryn G. Heath, executive secre- 
tary of the National Association of Deans of Women. (Pi Lambda Thetan) 
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At the Summer NEA Convention in Denver 
June 28, 1942 


In spite of transportation difficulties, a group 
of forty members of Pi Lambda Theta at- 
tended our dinner and discussion meetings on 
Sunday, June 28. A serious group this was, 
meeting in war time to consider ways in which 
Pi Lambda Thetans might be of most service 
in the defense of our nation and hemisphere. 
Representatives from many sections of the coun- 
try were present to bring greetings from their 
chapters, to meet old and new friends of the 
organization, and to make their contributions 
to our study of current Pi Lambda Theta prob- 
lems and plans. 

Dr. Agnes Samuelson gave an address that 
was at once inspiring and scholarly—giving di- 
rection to the discussions that were to follow. 
On the whole, the members were enthusiastic 
about the program and work of Pi Lambda 
Theta and applied themselves to the task of 
planning how we might be of outstanding 
service during the period of war and in plan- 
ning for a better world order in the peace 
to follow. There was some feeling that our 
members might take a more active part in 
community and national affairs, rather than 
being too occupied with the more theoretical 
and verbal activities, and that real leadership 
involves both theory and action. One further 
item which was suggested was that it would 
be fine to build up Pi Lambda Theta’s mem- 
bership in the Rocky Mountain states, where we 
seem to be very scattered and not very numer- 
ous. Some progress in this direction should 
come from having a new chapter at the Colo- 
tado State College of Education at Greeley, 
but other college and alumni groups might well 
be developed in this more remote part of the 
country. 

Special thanks should be extended to the 
new chapter at the Colorado State Teachers 
College for so graciously acting as hostesses 
for our dinner and meetings at the Olin Hotel in 
Denver during the convention. All who at- 
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tended had a delightful experience and left 
with new enthusiasm and plans for their work 
in Pi Lambda Theta. 
Dr. WILHELMINA HILL 
University of Denver 


Alpha Mu’s Exhibit 

At the time of Dr. Helen Walker's visit to 
the chapter in Albuquerque, New Mexico, 
she made the suggestion of chapters compiling 
an exhibit indigenous to their sections. Alpha 
Mu chapter decided to spend the summer months 
in preparing such an exhibit. At each meeting a 
demonstration of some form of craft was given 
and materials for a scrap book were collected. 
This was compiled during laboratory periods. 

The exhibit will consist of dolls dressed in 
native Indian and Spanish costumes, Indian 
pottery, jewelry, rugs, baskets, minerals, plants, 
pictures, bulletins, books, poetry and stories. 
This exhibit will be completed by October 
15 and will be available to any chapter. 

Alpha Mu chapter has had the finest co- 
operation in the preparation of its exhibit. 
Among those who have consented to make it 
one of especial interest are Maizel’s Trading 
Post at Albuquerque New Mexico. Mr. Maizel 
has agreed to loan some of his rarest pieces of 
weaving, silver, woodwork and doll dancers 
to the chapter. Mr. John O'Leary, Silver City, 
New Mexico, has promised a complete mineral 
exhibit to be used as one phase of the New 
Mexico picture. During the laboratory periods 
this summer each member was allowed to bring 
one guest and on several occasions guests be- 
came interested to the extent of volunteering 
materials for exhibit use. 

If your chapter is interested in obtaining the 
exhibit, please make your desire known to Miss 
Elsie Jevons who will plan the itinerary of the 
collection in order that few or no detours will 
occur in its handling. 

Dr. SELMA HERR 
Sponsor of Exhibit 
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Gift to Loan Fund from Northern 
Indiana Chapter 


The national organization is pleased to an- 
nounce an addition to its loan fund of $100, 
as an outright gift to this fund from Northern 
Indiana Alumnz Chapter as a permanent me- 
morial to Miss Vera L. Rooney. 

Northern Indiana announced last December 
the establishing of the Vera Rooney Memorial 
Scholarship and Loan Fund. Miss Rooney, 
long a member of the chapter and active in 
promoting the formation of such a fund, died 
very suddenly in November, 1940. The memory 
of her interest in worthy students led the 
chapter to raise and establish the fund in her 
name. The fund exceeds twelve hundred dol- 
lars at the present time and is loaned in one 
hundred-dollar amounts to juniors and seniors 
in college who rank high scholastically and seem 
worthy in other ways of consideration for loans. 

Northern Indiana now announces a gift of 
$100 from this fund to the national loan fund, 
this gift to be permanently incorporated into 
the national organization’s loan fund. 

Miss Rooney was long a teacher, counsellor, 
and friend of students in the South Bend Cen- 
tral High School, where she gave practically 
her whole life—all too short—to the service 
of the city’s schools. 

CaRIcE M. ROBINSON 
Corresponding Secretary of Northern 
Indiana Alumne Chapter 


In Memoriam 


Maty Redding Schnacke, member of Dayton 
Alumnez Chapter of Pi Lambda Theta, died 
August 24, 1942. 

Mrs. Schnacke was the wife of Francis Dean 
Schnacke, of the Dayton law firm of Smith, 
Schnacke and Compton, and had lived here for 
twenty-five years. She was born in Vermillion, 
Kansas. 

Prominent in club work throughout her life 
in Dayton, Mrs. Schnacke served as President of 
the Y.W.C.A. and held the position of chair- 
man of many important committees in that 
organization. 
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Mrs. Schnacke was one of the few wome 
on the board of directors of the Dayton Coup. 
cil of Social Agencies. She once served as y 
delegate from the Dayton World Affairs Coup. 
cil to the annual conference of the cause and 
cure of war, held in Washington, D.C. 

Mrs. Schnacke attended the University of 
Kansas, receiving her A.B. degree there. She 
received her master’s degree from the Univer. 
sity of Chicago. She was a member of Phi 
Beta Kappa, honorary fraternity. 

With those who were fortunate enough to 
enjoy the friendship of Mary Schnacke there 
lingers an unforgettable fragrance. Like the 
aroma of rich fruits is the memory of her 
strength, her forthrighteness, her fine clear put- 
poses. 

EDITH JONES 
Recording Secretary, Dayton Alumna 


Dr. Jessie A. Charters 
An Appreciation 


The many Pi Lambda Theta friends of Dr. 
Jessie A. Charters regret to hear of the plans 
of her and her husband, Dr. W. W. Charters, 
director of the Bureau of Educational Research 
at Ohio State University, to leave Columbus 
and make their permanent residence at Glen 
Lake, near Traverse City, Michigan. They will 
convert what has been their summer home into 
a permanent residence. They have already 
left Columbus to supervise the building of 
their new home. 

Mrs, Charters who is an honorary member 
of the alumnz chapter, has always taken ao 
active interest in Pi Lambda Theta. It was while 
her husband was teaching at the University of 
Missouri, that Pi Lambda Theta was founded, 
the University of Missouri becoming the Alpha 
chapter. Dr. and Mrs. Charters encouraged the 
founding of the sorority, believing there was 4 
definite need for such an organization. The stu- 
dents held some of their first meetings at the 
Charters home. 

Nu chapter was fortunate to have Mrs. Chat. 
ters as their faculty advisor for several yeats. 
Many of our members remember the interesting 
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talks Mrs. Charters has given at our meetings, 

icularly on Founders’ Day. The alumnz 
and Nu chapters have also been entertained at 
her home on different occasions. 

While at the University of Chicago where 
Mrs. Charters received her Doctor of Philos- 
ophy degree, she worked with the then just 
organized juvenile court, the first in the coun- 
try. Later, in California, she worked with the 
nation’s second court of this type. From 1919 
until 1930 she was a psychological research 
worker for Stephens College. She has also been 
associated with the home study department of 
the University of Chicago. For five years she 
was assistant professor of education at Ohio 
State and chairman of the department of adult 
education. 

Always interested in methods of preventing 
juvenile delinquency, she was one of the per- 
sons responsible for the founding of Central 
Community House here five years ago and 
has served on its board of directors. 

At the present time, Mrs. Charters is chair- 
man of the mental hygiene committee of the 
Women’s State Committee, is secretary of the 
fair rent committee of the Ohio Civilian De- 
fense, and is a member of the Ohio Commission 
for Democracy. 

CENTRAL OHIO ALUMNZ 


Tribute 


The alumne chapter of Pi Lambda Theta 
records with deepest sorrow the passing of 
Miss Sada Harbarger, one of its most distin- 
guished members, on April 23, 1942. 

A member of the Ohio State University 
faculty since 1919, Miss Harbarger was pro- 
moted to the rank of assistant professor in 
1924 and in 1934 to that of associate professor. 
She received her bachelor’s degree from Ohio 
State and her Master of Arts degree from the 
University of Illinois. Previous to coming to 
Ohio State as a teacher, she had been a mem- 
ber of the faculty in the English department 
at the University of Illinois. During summer 
sessions she had taught at Columbia Univer- 
sity and the New York University of Com- 
merce and Finance. 
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Widely respected by members of the engi- 
neering profession, Miss Harbarger has long 
been active in the National Society for the Pro- 
motion of Engineering Education and in its 
Ohio Section continuously since 1922, and held 
various positions in the national organization, 
including vice-president and. chairman of the 
committee on English. She had been recognized 
for achievements in such biographical volumes 
as “Leading Women of America,” and “Who's 
Who in Engineering.” 

Dr. Howard L. Bevis, President of Ohio 
State University speaking of Miss Harbarger 
said, “Combining all the highest qualities of the 
teacher with the splendid attributes of kindly, 
gracious womanhood, she had been an inspira- 
tion to large numbers of our alumni and former 
students. We can never appreciate adequately 
the contributions and influence of one who has 
given so fully and so unselfishly to the thou- 
sands of young people who have been mem- 
bers of her classes during these twenty-three 
years.” 

CENTRAL OHIO ALUMNZ 


Honorary Degree Awarded 


In June Lou LaBrant returned to her Alma 
Mater, Baker University at Baldwin, Kansas, 
to receive an honorary degree of Doctor of 
Letters. To add to her pleasure the presenta- 
tion and the placing of the hood were made 
by the two professors who were most encour- 
aging and inspirational to her in her advanced 
work. 

During the summer Dr. LaBrant taught and 
directed a Workshop at Tulane University, New 
Orleans. 

CENTRAL OHIO ALUMNZ 


Delta and Western Pennsylvania 


Members of Pi Lambda Theta, like other 
Pittsburgh teachers, have been saddened by the 
death of Dr. Ben G. Graham, our superintend- 
ent of schools, who passed away suddenly on 
March 20. Dr. Graham, who was a real friend 
of Pi Lambda Theta, was a superintendent 
of whom we were proud because of his stature 
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in the national field of education; he was also 
one whom we trusted because of his keen mind 
and his personal integrity. 

Deltans were pleased and proud when their 
president, Gertrude Barthol, was promoted to 
the position of head teacher in the elementary 
section of Arsenal Junior High School. 

Upon Marty McArdle, of the Western Penn- 
sylvania Alumnz Chapter, was conferred the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy at the end of 
the last semester of the University of Pittsburgh. 
The subject of her dissertation is one with 
which she is thoroughly conversant in her 
capacity as vice-principal of Oliver High School 
—"“The Mechanical Organization in Six-Year 
High Schools.” Dr. McArdle is the second 
Pi Lambda Theta in Oliver High School to 
hold a Ph.D. degree, as Dr. Nan Reniers re- 
ceived hers sometime ago. 

At the annual meeting of the alumnz of 
the University of Pittsburgh, Charlotte Truby 
was elected president, and Florence Franklin 
Shirley became a member of the Board of 
Directors. More Pi Lambda Thetans to the 
front! 

Our Spring Fashion Show in the tea room of 
Joseph Horne’s Department Store on February 
14 added an appreciable amount to the Scholar- 
ship Fund. The large crowd who attended, 
including both members and friends of Pi 
Lambda Theta, were most appreciative of the 
work of our charming models, among whom 
were Katherine Foulke, Helen Sekey, Agnes 
McClain, Mabel Love Baker, Mildred Hopkins, 
and Mary Molyneaux. 

The Katherine Foulke Scholarship Fund has 
been growing steadily but has been inactive 
because of difficulties in administration. At the 
December meeting of Delta, the committee, 
composed of Charlotte Truby, Loena Eimer, 
and Mary Fallon, brought this to the attention 
of the chapter, and was authorized to consult 
Dean Jacobsen of the School of Education of 
the University of Pittsburgh concerning the 
administration of the fund. 

In co-operation with Dean Jacobsen, the com- 
mittee and President Gertrude Barthol worked 
out a plan by which the fund will be admin- 
istered in the future by the treasurer of the 
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university, subject to the-approval of the dean 
of the School of Education and a goveming 
board from the chapter. Applicants may borrow 
$150 per semester from the fund when their 
applications have been signed by their parents, 
Dates and amounts of payments are to be ar 
ranged upon receipt of the money. Loans are tp 
be repaid at a rate of interest to be determined 
by the current rate on savings accounts, and pay. 
ments begin one year after graduation. Under 
this arrangement we hope to have an active 
Scholarship Fund which will be of real assist. 
ance to women students in the School of Educa- 
tion. 

This year in addition to their work in Pi 
Lambda Theta members of Delta will be sery- 
ing as officers in several organizations of the 
Pitt campus. Dr. Gertrude Taber will be presi- 
dent of the Graduate School and School of 
Education alumni as well as secretary of Pitt's 
newly-formed Doctoral Association. The School 
of Education’s representative on the Pitt Alumni 
Council will be Myrl Eakin, who will also 
serve on the alumni board. President of this 
alumni association at Pitt will be Charlotte 
Truby, president of the Kindergarten-Primary 
Section of the Pennsylvania State Education As- 
sociation. In addition to these officers of the 
various alumni groups at Pitt Delta claims the 
president of the Pittsburgh Panhellenic, Louise 
Wright. 

Outside of University activities Deltans are 
busy, too. Our new president, Dr. Mary Elwood, 
will carry many responsibilities this year in 
addition to her duties as psychologist in the 
Pittsburgh Schools. She will be secretary of the 
Pennsylvania Association of Clinical Psycholo- 
gists and will edit their newsletter. Also she will 
serve as vice-president of the Pittsburgh Coun- 
cil of Administrative Women in Education. The 
secretary of this organization is another member 
of Delta, Dorothy Pickard, our representative 
to Biennial Council in 1939. Miss Pickard, who 
was Girls Adviser in Prospect Junior High 
School last year, has become principal of two 
elementary schools this fall. Sara Tesh, Delta's 
representative to the last Biennial, is serving a0- 
other year as vice-president of the Pennsylvania 
State Home Economics Association. 
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Zoe Thralls, whose articles written for Cur- 
rent Events were recently collected and pub- 
lished under the title of Let’s Look at Latin 
America, is known all over the country for her 
work in geography. Now she has completed 
Understanding the Other American Republics, 
which is the twelfth of the Education and Na- 
tional Defense Series put out by the United 
States Office of Education for use in the ele- 
mentary schools. 

Dr. Marion Monroe, head of the Psychologi- 
cal Clinic of the Pittsburgh Schools, author 
of books and studies on reading, and one of 
Pj Lambda Theta’s honorary members, became 
Mrs. William W. Cox this summer. Mrs. Cox 
is planning to leave Pittsburgh to live in Cali- 
fornia where she will continue her writing. 


Theta Items 


One of the big events of the 1940-41 year 
for Theta chapter was a dinner held jointly 
with Phi Delta Kappa on March 24 in honor 
of Professor and Mrs. F. C. Ensign. Professor 
Ensign was the motivating force in the estab- 
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lishment of Theta chapter in 1920 and has 
been a close friend and adviser of the organiza- 
tion since that time. The dinner was held in 
the River Room of the lowa Memorial Union 
and was attended by over a hundred members, 
husbands, and wives. President Emeritus Walter 
A. Jessup, who is now president of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 
was one of the speakers. 

Mrs. Dora Mason, who came to Theta 
chapter from Oregon, has had a very inter- 
esting year. Last fall she spent six weeks lectur- 
ing on clay modeling in Michigan, Illinois, 
and Indiana. She presented sixty lectures for 
the University of Michigan. After Christmas 
she toured the western states and also gave 
twenty-eight lectures in and around Chicago. 
In most of the lectures she chose a subject 
from the audience to model in clay while giving 
her lecture. 

One of Mrs. Mason’s wood carvings was 
entered in the 137th Pennsylvania Academy an- 
nual exhibit. She made a life-size profile—a 
portrait plaque—of Vincent Starrett, the Chi- 
cago writer. 





FroM an address by Margaret Mead, Associate Curator of Anthropology, American Museum of 
Natural History, to kindergarten teachers of New York City: 

“But if you are to keep the children safe from fear—for that is a possible goal to set-—where keep- 
ing them safe from the knowledge of death is no longer a possibility, you yourselves must be unafraid. 
Not only your words but the tones of your voices, the set of your muscles, the speed with which you 


turn your heads when there is a sudden loud sound—all of these must show no fear. . 


. . If you can 


believe me when I say that children are stronger than we think, that their ability to come through 
unharmed is a function of our serenity and not of the kind of situations that they face—then you need 


not be afraid.” 





Over She Editor's Shoulder 


THE DECEMBER “JOURNAL” 


These are times of distractions and added 
burdens. But they are also times for doing and 
daring. Let us meet the challenge of these 
days with imagination and courage and unity, 
says Dr. Alexander J. Stoddard, Philadelphia 
Superintendent of Schools. So we are going 
full steam ahead with our JOURNAL projects. 

The December issue is to be devoted to a 
discussion of Professional. Women in Social 
Service. We have a long way to go toward 
integrating school and community agencies 
for social case work. There is a need for estab- 
lishing better understanding between teachers 
and social service workers. Many of our mem- 
bers are pioneering in this field; some teacher 
training institutions are offering courses allied 
with social work agencies. 

You will recall that this topic was announced 
for the October JOURNAL, but organization 
matters of such vital interest came up during the 
summer that it was thought highly desirable to 
devote our first issue of the new year to them. 

So, we repeat. The topic for the December 
issue is to be: 


Professional Women in Social Service 


The symposium question will be: 

How can the teachers and social workers 
harmonize their efforts for the wholesome de- 
velopment of each child? 

Major articles are 1,500 words in length. 
Symposium articles are 250 words long. 

Contributions are due December 20, 1942. 


News RELEASE 


The following excerpt is taken from a re- 
lease delivered to the newspapers in August: 


“Another professional organization has officially 
redirected its national program in the light of war. 
Pi Lambda Theta, national association for women in 
education, meeting in executive session at Teachers 
College, Columbia University (New York City) from 
August 18 through August 25, is launching a pro- 
gram which reveals that organization’s particular con- 
tribution to the thinking of a nation at war. In the 


past, Pi Lambda Theta’s study programs have beeq 
concerned with problems of professional women 9s 
individuals and as groups. Now, the Executive Com. 
mittee feels that the association, some 17,000 edu. 
cation-trained women, should assume greater leader. 
ship in the conservation and extension of human 
values, 

Four areas will claim the attention of the organi. 
zation: war and the children, war and minority 
groups, war and the teachers, and what we are fight. 
ing for. In the fall Pi Lambda Thetas’ 60 college and 
alumnz chapters will set to work on various educa. 
tional projects growing out of a mature consideration 
of problems in these four areas. Local groups will 
consider such questions as how can children be kept 
emotionally secure while we prepare to make them 
physically safe? How can the current shortage of 
teachers be met? What effect is the war having on 
our treatment of minority groups of American citi. 
zens? How can national loyalty be made sound and 
not merely blind? . . .” 


Have you had time to choose your area of 
study? Have you been in touch with the con- 
sultant member of that area of the study pro- 
gram? JOURNAL editors are going to be happy 
to report progress in the next JOURNAL issue. 
We hope you will make use of our magazine's 
facilities, for the power of our leadership can 
be concentrated in this important publication. 


“JOURNAL” CORRESPONDENTS 


May we have the names and addresses of 
all JouRNAL Correspondents, please? Last yeat 
we had a partial list of twenty-five. Can we do 
better this year? A letter will go out soon to 
all presidents and correspondents, outlining 
once again the policies and procedures of JouR- 
NAL publication. News notes are always wel- 
come. Make yourself acquainted with the Jour- 
nal Advisory member who has been assigned 
to your chapter and help us all as we weave 
our efforts in this field into a dynamic, articulate 
whole. 

A PLEA 


Have you been successful in getting Pi 
Lambda Theta JOURNAL into your local library? 
Does your school library have a subscription? 
How are you “talking up” the JouRNAL? The 
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ae (Adopted by the Children’s Bureau Commission on Children in Wartime, Washington, D.C., March 
7 18, 1942.) 
— “We are in total war against the aggressor nations. We are fighting again for human freedom and 
west especially for the future of our children in a free world. 
ip can “Children must be safeguarded—and they can be safeguarded—in the midst of this total war so 
tion, that they can live and share in that future. They must be nourished, sheltered, and protected even in 
the stress of war production so that they will be strong to carry forward a just and lasting peace. 
“Our American Republics sprang from a sturdy yearning for tolerance, independence, and self- 
na government. The American home has emerged from the search for freedom. Within it the child lives 
and learns through his own efforts the meaning and responsibilities of freedom. 
it year “We have faith in the children of the New Werld—faith that if our generation does its part now, 
we do they will renew the living principles in our common life, and make the most of them. 
yon to “Both as a wartime responsibility and as stepping-stones to our future—and to theirs—we call 
lining upon citizens, young and old, to join together to— 
Jour- 1. Guard children from injury in danger zones. 
, 2. Protect children from neglect, exploitation, and undue strain in defense areas. 
Bop. 3. Strengthen the home life of children whose parents are mobilized for war or war production. 
eo 4, Conserve, equip, and free children of every race and creed to take their part in democracy.” 
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Of G eneral JDnterest 


Significant Bills Before the U. S. Congress 


Pi Lambda Thetans will want to support and to 
watch their newspapers for word of the progress 
of the following three bills now pending before 
the United States Congress as of Oct, 1, 1942. 


I. Federal aid for education—known as S. 
1313 (amended). 


This is a bill “to promote the general welfare 
through appropriation of funds to assist the 
states and territories in reducing inequalities of 
educational opportunities through public ele- 
mentary and secondary schools.” 

The principal provisions of the bill are sum- 
marized as follows: 


1. An annual appropriation of $300,000,000 would 
be authorized to be apportioned by the U. S. 
Commissioner of Education to the States on the 
basis of the number of inhabitants 5 to 17 years 
old and the total net income of individuais in 
the respective States. 

2. The funds received by the States will be used 
for the expenses of public elementary and sec- 
ondary schools, including kindergartens and 
junior colleges. Not to exceed 20 per cent may 
be used for public school buildings and equip- 
ment. 

3. All control of public school administration and 
personnel, curriculums, and instruction will re- 
main with the State and local community. Audits 
and reports, however, will be required. 

4. In States that maintain separate schools for 
separate races, the State must provide a just 
and equitable apportionment of the Federal funds 
to the public schools for minority races. 

5. States must continue to spend for schools from 
State funds at least as much as was spent in 
1941. 

6. Funds provided under this bill can be used 
“only for public agencies under public control.” 


S.1313 (amended) is under the sponsorship 
of Senators Thomas of Utah and Hill of Ala- 
bama. On July 16, 1942, the bill was reported 
out of the Senate Committee on Education and 
Labor and is now (October 10, 1942) on the 
Senate calendar awaiting vote by that body. 


II, Amendment of the Hatch Act to safeguard 
teachers’ civic rights—known as S.2471. 


This is a bill to amend the Hatch Act, “an 


act to prevent pernicious political activities,” 
with respect to its application to “officers and 
employees of educational, religious, eleemosy. 
nary, philanthropic, and cultural institutions 
establishments, and agencies.” 

Teachers and other educational employees 
who are paid in any part from Federal funds 
are now prohibited under the Hatch Act from 
doing the following things: (a) Becoming 
candidates for public office; (b) serving as dele. 
gates to political conventions or as election off- 
cials; (c) making political speeches; (d) work 
ing actively and publicly for a political candi- 
date. This amendment to the Hatch Act will 
free teachers to engage in political activity on 
the theory that “if teachers are to train effec- 
tively our youth for citizenship they must have 
full rights of citizenship themselves.” How- 
ever, teachers will not be exempted from the 
“corrupt practices” restrictions. 

At this writing $.2471 has passed both the 
Senate and the House. The latter body added 
a small amendment which must be agreed upon 
by the Senate before the bill goes to the Presi- 
dent for signature. Senator Brown of Michigan 
and Congressman Hobbs of Alabama spon- 
sored the bill in the two houses. 


III. Additional funds for maternal and child 
welfare—known as S.2738 or H.R.7503. 

This is a bill authorizing additional appro- 
priations “for the duration of the present wat 
and for a period of six months thereafter” to 
state agencies for maternal and child health 
services, services for crippled children and child 
welfare services. 

To meet extraordinary wartime emergencies 
“such sums as may be deemed necessary” and 
“such personnel as may be necessary to & 
operate with state agencies” would be made 
available for the following types of activity: 

1. Extension of health services for mothers and 

children in defense areas, including maternity 


care and medical care and health supervision of 
children. 
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2, Maternity care for wives of men in military and 
naval service, including medical and nursing 
care and hospitalization. 


3, Prevention of child neglect and juvenile delin- 
quency. 
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4. Extension of programs for training professional 
and volunteer workers. 
Identical bills were introduced by Senator 
George of Georgia and Congressman Doughton 
of North Carolina into both houses of Congress. 


Science Clubs of America 


Science Clubs of America, the national or- 

ization of science groups in the nation’s 
high schools, has begun a year of war service, 
with an accent upon preparing boys and girls 
with scientific ability for their most useful roles 
in war and peace. 

This year any club in America’s secondary 
schools, public, private or parochial, may affili- 
ate with Science Clubs of America without pay- 
ment of fees. Watson Davis, director, has an- 
nounced this new arrangement on behalf of 
Science Service which administers Science Clubs 
of America as a part of its popularization of 
science activities. 

Science clubs will be urged to devote their 
time and energies to giving their members the 
kind of experience that will help them engage 
in technical work for the armed forces, scien- 
tific research laboratories and industry, stress- 
ing especially the kinds of service in which 
manpower is now lacking. 

The SCA program this year is planned to 
implement the technical phases of the new High 
School Victory Corps just announced by the 
government. 

Many activities are planned, among them the 


Second Annual Science Talent Search for 
$11,000 in Westinghouse Science Scholarships, 
which will close this year at Christmas time. 
This nation-wide search is open to high school 
seniors. 

Each science club has an adult sponsor who 
is usually a science teacher in the high school. 
Clubs may have as many members as desired, 
the usual number being about twenty. 

Upon affiliation with Science Clubs of Ameri- 
ca, the sponsor of the club receives assistance 
material, including information on how to or- 
ganize and activate the club, suggestions on war 
services, lists of scientific educational material 
that may be obtained free or at low cost, lists 
of recommended books, a book containing the 
essays of the First Science Talent Search, and 
other material. 

Affiliated clubs will also be brought into con- 
tact with scientific institutions, museums, and 
newspapers cooperating with Science Service in 
their locality. 

The headquarters of Science Clubs of Amer- 
ica is in the Science Service Building, 1719 
N St. N.W., Washington, D.C., and informa- 
tion will be supplied on request. 


A Statement to the Wartime Commission Concerning the Work of the 
Schools in Relation to the War 


(Developed at the National Institute on Education and the War, August 31, 1942) 


At a joint meeting of the Chief State School 
Officers and the Executive Secretaries of state 
teachers associations the President of the Chief 
State School Officers was requested to name a 
committee to draft a statement designed to give 
understanding, impetus, and direction to the 
Bteat need expressed by individuals in attend- 
ance at the National Institute on Education and 
the War of more closely correlating the work of 
the schools to the war effort. 


Following is the committee statement. 

“It has become increasingly evident that the 
present world conflict has reached such propor- 
tions and such a stage that every force at the 
command of the people of the United States 
must be thrown into the war, at the earliest 
possible moment. The time of victory will be 
reduced in proportion to the extent to which 
we fully utilize these forces. 

“Education must make its special and particu- 
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lar contribution to the struggle. Fighting with 
_ learning is the slogan of victory. To this end cer- 
tain of the educational leadership of the United 
States has been assembled in Washington by the 
United States Office of Education to consider the 
contribution of the schools to the war effort. 

“Because of the close relationship existing 
between the schools and the home, special con- 
sideration has been given to the place of ele- 
mentary and secondary education as it serves in 
both the rural and urban areas of the nation. 

“During the four days, conclusive evidence 
has been submitted by the armed forces of the 
United States and those associated with them 
that not a moment should be lost in the full use 
of the power of the nation to the war effort. 
Never was there a time when educational work- 
ers faced heavier responsibilities for adjusting 
the school program to a great national need. 
Never was there a time when these workers 
might take greater pride in the significance of 
their work, never a better opportunity to serve 
children, young people, and the nation. 

The urgency of the situation requires that 
important adjustments be made in the programs 
of the elementary and high schools immediately. 
There is not time to be overly strict in defini- 
tions regarding the functions of education. Ma- 
terials are already available showing how modi- 
fications may be made. For the high schools 
there is strong evidence that college admission 
authorities will be eager to modify college en- 
trance requirements to meet the new needs as 
brought to their attention by the leaders of the 
secondary schools. 

It is the belief of this committee that modi- 
fication of school programs should provide op- 
portunity for curricular, extra-curricular, health 
service and community service programs in or- 
der that the student body may prepare itself to 
meet the demands of the armed forces, industry, 
and community service. 


Curricular programs to provide for: 


a. Courses in arithmetic, algebra, geometry, 
general mathematics, and in some cases trigo- 
nometry, where many of the problems will be 
drawn from the field of aviation, navigation, 
mechanized warfare, and industry. 
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b. Courses in industrial arts related to wa 
needs and with special application to the Op. 
eration of tools. 

c. Courses in auto-mechanics often in o@ 
operation with local garages and farmers with 
particular emphasis on the repair and operation 
of trucks, tractors, and automobiles. 

d. More practical courses in cooking and 
sewing designed to assist home living. 

e. Courses in physics particularly stressing 
the characteristics of mechanics, heat, tadio, 
photography, and electricity. 

f. Teaching units giving increased emphasis 
on health in both the elementary and high 
schools. 

g. Revised social study courses to give a 
knowledge of war aims and issues as well as 
actual experience in community undertakings, 

h. One or more units of study dealing with 
an understanding of the armed forces to pro- 
vide general understanding and lessen the time 
required for induction. 

i. Unit pre-flight courses as outlined by the 
armed forces in the larger schools. 

j. Instruction that will give an appreciation 
of the implications of the global concept of the 
present war and post-war living. 


Extra-curricular programs to provide for: 


a. School lunches giving special attention to 
providing proper nutrition for the child. 

b. Student assembly programs designed to 
give children an appreciation of the fact that 
they have a definite part in the defense of the 
United States. 

c. The contributions of such organizations as 
Girl Scouts, Boy Scouts, Camp-fire Girls, 4-H 
Clubs, Junior Red Cross, and Future Farmers 
of America. 

d. Student councils and similar organizations 
to give training to students in the American way 
of life through active participation. 


Health services to provide for: 


a. The correction of physical deficiencies 4s 
early and as often as is necessary. 

b. Physical fitness programs designed to in- 
crease the bodily vigor of youth. 
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